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Introduction 


T 'HE Committee known as the Social and Moral Hygiene Advisory 
Committee was appointed by the Central Social Welfare Board on the 
24th December, 1954. The terms of reference of the Committee were that :— 

1. A study of the extent of the problem of Immoral Traffic in Women 
and Children throughout the whole of India be made. 

2 . The background information that was conducive to the victimi¬ 
sation of women and children for immoral purposes be collected. 

3 . The laws concerning the problem of Immoral Traffic, Brothels 
and Prostitution be examined from State to State and an investigation be 
made with regard to prosecutions that may have taken place under any of 
the laws relating to the subject—Central, State, Municipal Bye-laws, etc. 

4 . More effective remedial measures be suggested that may apply in 
a uniform manner to all the States of India. 

5 . Existing institutions for destitute women and girls, rescue homes 
and orphanages be visited and programmes of education and training in 
these institutions be examined. 

6 . Methods of work for the rescue of women and girls who arc led 
into an immoral life be suggested. 

7 . Suggestions be made for the creation of new institutions for res¬ 
cued women, where more comprehensive work may be undertaken on sound 
scientific lines for their education, training and rehabilitation to wean them 
away from a life of vice and degradation. 

8 . After-care programmes be suggested for the permanent mental 
and economic regeneration of those who have been rescued and rehabili¬ 
tated. 

At the first meeting held in Delhi, on the 24 th December, 1954 , it was 
decided that all aspects of this problem should be examined namely, socio¬ 
logical, economic, commercial and moral. Instructions were given to the 
Committee to travel through important cities in each State of the country 
and also to visit village and small-town areas to get a comprehensive pic¬ 
ture of both the demand and supply aspects of the problem of Immoral 
Traffic. The Committee was also advised to examine the implementation 
of the Immoral Traffic Acts, where these existed, and to arouse public opi¬ 
nion and interest in the introduction of such legislation in States where such 
Acts did not exist. The Committee was also instructed to visit institu- 
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tions that are intended for destitute women and children, widows and se¬ 
duced or abducted women and girls, whether they be State or voluntary, 
and to interview workers in the field, including, wherever possible, persons 
and communities affected by the factors influenced by this evil. The Com¬ 
mittee was also authorised to receive memoranda and literature on the 
subject from those interested in this work, and to elieit information through 
interviews, questionnaires and evidence from official and non-official per¬ 
sonnel. 

In accordance with these instructions the Committee framed three 
questionnaires :— 

1. For Institutions. 

2. For Law Enforcement Authorities. 

3. General. 

Tour programmes were arranged for the Committee as a whole, as 
well as for individual members, who could cover their own State areas in 
a more detailed manner. 

The method of procedure adopted in each city visited, was to inter¬ 
view (a) the Magistrates, (b) Police Officials, (c) Lawyers, (d) Doctors, (e) 
Social workers, and to visit the institutions for destitute women, Abalaash- 
rams, Vidhwaashrams, Orphanages, etc., i.e. institutions for rescued wo¬ 
men, to hold public and private meetings, to arouse public opinion and fo¬ 
cus the attention of social workers on the main problem, should new legis¬ 
lation be the result of this investigation, or new projects emerge whether on 
an official or voluntary basis to help women who may be weaned away from 
prostitution or from the influence of immoral surroundings. It is a well- 
known fact that progressive legislation in advance of public opinion often 
remains ineffective on the Statute Book, and new progressive institutions 
are never vital and effective unless active interest is taken by an intelligent 
and sympathetic public in the programmes they initiate for relief and reha¬ 
bilitation. Every State in India v/as covered by the Committee, except 
Manipur, Tripura and Kutch- Eighty-six towns were visited partly by the 
Committee collectively, and partly by individual members and over a hun¬ 
dred institutions were inspected. Evidence was taken and enquiries on the 
spot were made. In every town visited, the inmates of brothels, both the 
brothel-keepers and the prostitutes, were interviewed. 
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General Information 


The Committee learnt from careful invesitgations carried out that 
prostitution existed in every State of India except Coorg; that the brothels 
could be pointed out easily, even in States where the Immoral Traffic Laws 
are in force; that brothels are often situated on important streets in the cities, 
where trade is carried on and business-men work and live. For instance 
in Jaipur and several other big cities, the nerve-centre of the business com¬ 
munity where business is carried on till late in the evening is also the brothel 
area. There is nothing clandestine about the display of the persons of the 
prostitutes, who sit decked up in their finery before bright lights, in full 
view of the frequenters of the streets in which they live. They solicit from 
within the precincts of their dwellings and gestures are made and attitudes 
adopted which are highly objectionable and detrimental to the morals of the 
young who may be disinterested passers-by on the street. 

Small children, both boys and girls, are found in the brothels, either 
belonging to prostitutes or to their neighbours, and small street urchins are 
used by them constantly to purchase, from time to time, pan supari, cold 
drinks and tea, as their clients begin to come in. These children must be 
witnesses to loose behaviour, vulgar jokes and lascivious talk which often 
are the preliminaries to striking bargains between prostitutes and their cus¬ 
tomers. 

The large cities, naturally, suffer from the evil more than do the 
villages. This is understandable as there is much less money in the villages, 
and a far smaller section of well-to- do people. People also retire early due 
to lack of adequate lighting and in a village illicit relations become the 
common knowledge of the community. Smaller towns also do not have 
too great a problem of this nature. 

In cities like Bombay, where brothels are illegal, a brothel system 
exists in the camouflage form, so that the prostitutes, who practise quite 
openly, can get behind the law. Since the definition of a brothel is ‘a place 
where two or more women practise prostitution’ they have all single-room 
tenements and carry on this nefarious trade as independent individuals, 
though the Committee had no doubt, the machinery behind the business 
was exactly the same. Ciirls from Khandesh, Rajasthan, Andhra, Bijapur, 
Hubli and Saurashtra and also from Nepal could not have got established 
in the city but for the fact that procurers had brought them. The Committee 
came across elderly women who posed as kindly helpful friends of these pro- 
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Stitutes, taking care of them when they are ill, referring them and accom¬ 
panying them to doctors and lending them money when they were in need. 
They were convinced that these elderly women were in reality the brothel-i 
keepers, and claimed a percentage on the earnings of the prostitutes. In 
places where a Brothels Act does not exist, the relationship between the 
brothel-keeper, (or Gharwali) and the prostitute is clearly visible, and 
frankly spoken about, and the Committee was informed that the ‘Gharwali’ 
received 50% of the prostitute’s earnings. The third important factor in 
the machinery—the Pimp—^was of course difficult for the Committee to con¬ 
tact owing to the nature of the work they had set themselves, i.e. the direct 
approach to the prostitute, but they are convinced that without the services 
of the Pimp the profession cannot prosper in the very nature of things. 

Prostitutes belong to various categories who may be classified under 
the following groups :— 

1. Hereditary (community customs & social patttems) 

2. Religious and traditional 

3. Victims of social and sociological conditions 

4. The highly sexed, pathological cases, pleasure and luxury loving 
and temperamentally immoral individuals. 

1. The Hereditary Group 

Of the Hereditary group, the Committee was able to study to some ex¬ 
tent the various communities where prostitution is handed down from mother 
to daughter as a profession with no shame attaching to a life of immorality. 
Communities exist in many parts of India unrelated to each other, but having 
similar traditions, i.e. the daughters of the house automatically become 
bread-winners of the family, the sons may marry, but serve their 
sisters and help them to carry on the profession as pimps and instrumen¬ 
talists if they belong to the dancing and singing class. In Goa 
and Sawantwadi they are called the Goumantak Maharattas and Kolati, 
in Andhra the Basavi and Royi, in U.P. and Bihar the Nutts and Berias, 

. etc. They have accepted the position and in talking to them the Com¬ 
mittee was told that they would not give up a profession to which they were 
bom. There was nothing clandestine about it and the families approved 
of and made arrangements for the newly-matured girl to enter into the pro¬ 
fession with due pomp and ceremony. Reform movements in some of these 
communities have been in force for many years and some of them have been 
gradually introducing education, normal marriages and other reforms for 
their daughters, especiaUy in Goa and Sawantwadi. 

A. Amongst the dancing and singing girls of the North, a great pride 
was expressed in the fact that the community has been the keeper of the 
fine arts of India, music, dancing, singing, the art of conversation, etc., 
and in more than one brothel that the Committee visited where the women 
belonged to this community, after the interview was over, they pleaded that 
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tte members of tbe Committee stay longer and listen to tiieir music and 
watch their dances. In one such brothel, one member of the Committee, on 
seeing a young girl of about twelve or so, remarked that it was a pity that 
the child was not being sent to school. In reply to this remark her mother 
indignantly answered, ‘what can school give her ? lam giving her a very 
hard training, teaching her music and dancing and the art to please, which 
is better than any education that can be got in school. These arts of our 
country would be dead, but for us, who have kept them alive’. Their claim 
was that as artists they held ‘mujras’, for which people who attended paid, 
but they did not carry on promiscuous relationships. They usually lived 
with one patron, and took another on desertion by him. 

B. To this Hindu community may be added a group of Muslim families 
who follow a similar tradition, i.e. the daughters of the house are the singers 
and dancers, the sons the musicians and often their pimps and protectors 
maintained on the earnings of their sisters. The girls are trained under 
‘Ustads’ for music. The majority of the women declared they were happy 
and would not care to change their lives though there is no doubt, that if 
a more serious investigation is undertaken, women, who are not tempera¬ 
mentally and psychologically suited to this, would be prepared to change 
it. They are, however, weired down by the responsibility of 

their menfolk who, with their families, are dependent on them. 

We talked with one young Muslim girl whose mother had been married 
and led a respectable life, but whose father’s sister lived the life of a prosti¬ 
tute in Etawah She had drawn her daughter into the same profession and 
on the death of her brother persuaded his destitute widow into giving her 
two grown up daughters to be trained for prostitution, as singingand dancing 
girls. This young woman seemed to dislike the life, but the responsibility 
of mainlining her mother, her uncle, a younger sister and her own baby 
son of eighteen months, made her feel there was no other way for her. 

C. Another group of communities that have a similar pattern are to 
be found amongst the scheduled classes and ex-criminal tribes, scattered 
all over India, such as the Nutts, Berias, the Dhairs, and several others in 
the north, and the Basavis and Koyis in Andhra and similar groups in other 
parts. Here too, their moral values seem to be entirely different from those 
of the other classes who live around them. We were told by one of the 
Ministers of Rajasthan of the uphill nature of the work the Department for 
the Scheduled Classes was facing in order to change the traditional pattterns 
and persuade these girls who were receiving education and were being 
weaned away from old customs, to accept new standards of behaviour and 
soxmder moral values. Many were threatened with death and disfigurement 
if they expressed the desire to adopt a more healthy way of life. 

Hence even social reform measures can only move slowly and reme¬ 
dies for apparent hardships to parents and dependents are now devised in 
the total social reform scheme. Such women, e.g. the Nutts, Berias, etc., 
where found in the brothels seem to be lower in grade to class (A). There 
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seems to fee less refenement iu their approach to prostitution and less insis¬ 
tence on Ustadi training in singing and dancing. In' conversation with 
them, we gathered that they much preferred the life they led in the brothels 
to the difficult conditions they faced in the under-developed villages they 
came from. In one brothel, where there were three young lovely girls pro¬ 
tected by three elderly, hideously ugly women, whom they claimed as their 
mothers, we asked questions and were told that these young women were 
very happy in the town, for in the village they lived in darkness, worked 
hard on the fields, etc., all day and ground their corn on chakkis, which blis¬ 
tered their hands, were never able to buy new clothes, and had no entertain¬ 
ment such as cinemas, motor drives and parties. They were never able 
to earn more than a few annas a day. Since they had moved into the city, 
their income had gone up to approximately Rs. 1,000/-, a month, between 
them and they had to work only from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m., with the whole day 
free for them to do what they liked. One of the girls told us that she has 
four young brothers in the village, whom she could now afford to send to 
school, and in time she would like to buy her family more land in the village. 
They could neither sing nor dance, nor had they any education or general 
knowledge. The Committee could find no adequate answer to their argu¬ 
ments. 

There are other groupings besides these, which roughly may be called 
the matriarchal and polyandrous communities and the rules of conduct 
amongst them vary from community to community. Their concept of 
marriage is again different to the normal standards and wherever the mar¬ 
riage tie is only a loose one, the evils of prostitution and promiscuity can 
creep in easily. 

n. Religious and Traditional 

A. The Devadasi system is a system that has its origin in the hoary past 
whereby young girls were dedicated to the temples. We are not here con¬ 
cerned with the tradition and history of the customs; suffice is to say that 
it lent itself to prostitution and exploitation and has persisted in certain 
States where stringent laws were enacted against the practice in recent years. 
The custom of such dedication was prevalent in the States of Madras, 
Bombay and Orissa. Anti-devadasi laws were enacted in both Madras and 
Bombay. Madras has succeeded, in a large measure in eradicating the evil 
of such dedication through an efficient vigilance Department awakened 
public opinion and active social workers. 

In the brothels of Bombay, however, we came across a fair number 
of devadasis dedicated to the temples of Yellamma, Durga and Mangesh 
from Kamatak, Khandesh and other parts of the State. The practice con¬ 
tinues in the villages, especially amongst the Harijans, and it is an easy step 
for procurers from the cities to get the willing consent of the parents and 
guardians to carry them off to the city brothels where more money can be 
earned both for the girls and for their families. No protests from the girls 
are recorded, for they are brought up to believe that they can never lead nor- 
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mal married lives even if they are not suited to the profession of prostitu¬ 
tion. From our conversations with them it seemed as though there was 
a basic conviction in the minds of these young women that they would be 
transgressing orthodox religious practice, if they revoltedagainst sucha life. 
We visited a village near Bijapur with the guidance of the well-known 
‘Harijan worker Kaka Karkanis who also told us about the vicious and ob¬ 
scene practices in which men and the devadasis indulged on certain festival 
days. Wearing large yellow tikkas on their foreheads and red and white 
beads round their necks, these women of all ages moved freely around in 
the viUage. Examining the question a little more closely we were told that 
the Harijans of these villages own no land and are therefore casual labour¬ 
ers on the fields of the land-owning classes. In times of famine and 
drought, when these labourers are unemployed, they dedicate one or two 
daughters to the temple, and so assure themselves of the means of livelihood 
in times of distress. These parents are happy to see their daughters 
move into brothels in the cities, where opportunities are wider and money 
more easily got. 

In conversation with these young women, we discovered that a good 
many of them were indebted to the procurers and Gharwalis, (brothel- 
keepers), for they started out in the cities with borrowing money for clothes, 
jewellery and toilet requisites, and these debts with the interest continued 
to harass them for years. Half their earnings were paid to the Gharwalis, 
who gave them shelter. Out of their half, their food, clothing, other perso¬ 
nal expenses and doctor’s bills had to be met. As the majority of this class 
of prostitutes are uneducated, illiterate and otherwise ill-equipped, with 
no special talent, they can, and are. easily victimised. When their health 
breaks down they are usually returned to villages and towns, they carry the 
infection of venereal disease, which according to various authorities is spread¬ 
ing in areas where it was previously unknown. The maj ority of these women 
earn from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 10/- a day, entertaining from 10 to 20 clients in an 
evening at As. -/8/- per client. There is also a section that is in a worse 
position. 

B. Another traditional group are to be found around the palaces of 
the Rajahs and Maharajahs—^women who were handed over to perform 
special services foFthe rulers at the time of the festivals, to entertain audien¬ 
ces at Court functions and become the paramours of princes or Sardars in 
the State. These women were known as Nityamangalis or Kalavanthis. 
They were given a special place in the social structure recognized by even 
the women in the households of men who dallied with them. It was consi¬ 
dered auspicious to have one of these women tie the sacred tali round the 
neck of an innocent bride—to save her from becoming a widow. It was even 
said that young men of good families were encouraged to go to them for 
their first sex experience in the old days. Their descendants are still to be 
found, but with the spread of more progressive ideas this class is rapidly 
disappearing from the scene. 
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C. Some sO'called religious Ashrams and Centres of Pundas and Mahants 
are used for immoral purposes where, under the guise of religion, women- 
devotees are exploited and taken advantage of both by the Sadhus and by 
the visitors to these Ashrams. Many sad stories are told of conditions that 
prevail in such institutions, though the Committee was not in a position to 
visit or investigate these conditions. 

III. Social Practices and Sociolo^cal Conditions 

In the course of our investigations we were surprised to find a number 
of women in brothel areas who did not belong to the above categories, but 
who apparently came from poor but respectable families. Amongst these 
were (1) those who were driven to prostitution from economic necessity, often 
due to unemployment, (2) young widows, who were made to feel they were a 
burden on their families, (3) ill-treated wives—the ill-treatment caused by 
husband, mother-in-law or other members of the husband’s family, and (4) 
unprotected and destitute girls who perhaps had been taken advantage of 
by members of their own families or been seduced or abducted by outsiders 
or exposed to immoral infiuences. 

Hindu social customs and the modes that govern family life are often 
hampering to the development of human personality and degrading to sen¬ 
sitive natures—customs such as the dowry system, polygamy, (though the 
new law has abolished polygamy, it is still prevalent inspite of thelegal ban), 
the differentiation made between sons and daughters in Hindu homes— 
the exclusion of daughters from inheritance rights and the general subjuga¬ 
tion of women, are factors that are conducive to a revolt and a straying 
from the path of rectitude. 

A custom that we found of special interest is the one that prevails 
amongst the Muslims in^Hyderabad,known as theTarwardah’system where¬ 
by impecunious people with large families give away their children to the we¬ 
althy, for a consideration,J[relinquishing all rights over them and reqixiring 
no conditions, to be observed by those who take the children, with regard 
to education, health, training or living conditions. Their argument is that, 
as they cannot afford to feed and clothe these children, the rich will keep 
them alive and they can only hope that they will be humane enough to treat 
them well. We were told that in the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
alone, there were 23,000 such children, one third of whom were girls. We 
were also told that these children were given no education, used by their 
patrons as domestic servants, were often ill-treated, and, as the girls grew 
to maturity they served the sex needs of the young men of the family. Un¬ 
til recently the Government authorities took no heed of this custom but now 
the Social Welfare Department has established an inspectorate consisting 
of 12 Inspectors to visit the Homes where such children are living and exa¬ 
mine the conditions in which they are brought up. Unfortunately the Go¬ 
vernment have laid down no conditions for such adoptions in the way of 
health and education or training for a vocation or profession so that should 
the domestic work-conditions not be palatable to them they might be free 
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to find suitable employment and become independent. We encountered 
another system that seems prevalent amongst certain Bengali communities 
We were told that young widows in Bengali Hindu homes (among commu¬ 
nities that do not permit widow remarriage) are often brought to the Vish- 
vanath Temple in Banaras and left there by their guardians to spend the rest 
of their lives in service and prayer in the temples. This is often due to the 
fact that such families find it difiJcult from the economic point of view to 
feed and clothe these miserable creatures and hence the remedy they seek is 
to abandon them to a life of prayer and meditation. It is not surprising that 
the vast majority of these unprotected women soon find themselves in the 
brothels of Banaras. 

Of the sociological conditions that have been responsible for girls from 
decent families entering the profession, only a few may be mentioned; (a) 
industrialisation creating slum conditions, (b) bad and inadequate housing, 
(c) bad and inadequate lighting, (d) unemployment, (e) economic stringency, 
(f) breaking down of the joint family system and the loosening of established 
traditions, (g) unhappy homes and conflicts of personalities (h) mlaadjust- 
ments. marital and social, (i) concentrations of men who live without their 
families by force of circumstances, such as casual labour drawn from the vil¬ 
lages for whom no housing is provided, military units forced to live in non¬ 
family stations, and mercantile marine men, who come to port after weeks 
of voyaging for a few days and expect to be on the seas for weeks. 

The cinema is a new industry, which is attracting large numbers of 
young men and women in the hope of money first as ‘extras’ on films and 
later perhaps by achieving ‘stardom’. There seem to be no rules and regu¬ 
lations, for workers attached to this industry. There are no fixed working 
hours and very often no conveniences provided for women taken on tempo¬ 
rarily. Much exploitation goes on. Such exploitation should be examined 
by the authorities and suitable action taken for the regulation of the industry 
on lines conforming to regulations for other industries. 

IV. Pathological Cases 

The last category may be classed as the unfortunate ones for reclama¬ 
tion work amongst them is likely to be most difficult. The oversexed and 
pathological cases will have to be treated as mentally sick, and will require 
the services of doctors and psychiatrists. 

The Committee came across the pleasure-seeking and luxury loving 
group, and learnt that a number came from decent and respectable homes, 
though gainfully employed, work in brothels twice or thrice a week,* often 
with the connivance of their husbands or guardians, to enjoy the extra luxu¬ 
ries that their salaries will not provide. This type may also be found in 
hotels and boarding houses. We visited one such Boarding House and got 
the impression that the young women there were hardened and defiant. We 

* ‘Call Girls’ are women who do not live in brothels or boarding houses, but can be 
summoned by the Management when occasion arises to satisfy customers on certain 
days of the week. 
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felt that a very hard task awaited those who may attempt to persuade them 
to change their mode of life. 

Such then are the general factors to be considred and studied in what¬ 
ever work maybe done towards classification, and whenever efforts are made 
for the reclamation and rehabilitation of women, who, in the very nature of 
the profession they follow, become the victims of exploitation by evil men 
and women. 



Prostitution 


The work of the Social and Moral Hygiene Advisory Committee has 
centred primarily on the investigation of the problem of Immoral Traffic 
in women and children. It has directed its enquiries with the purpose of 
exposing the “modus operandi’’'of the procurer, the pimp, the brothel-keeper 
and the landlord, who charges exorbitant rentsfor premises leased to broth- 
elkeepers—in fact, all those who are connected with the profession, who 
exploit young women and victimise them for personal reasons. The Commit¬ 
tee has only indirectly touched the problem of prostitution as such. It is 
believed, and many aver, that since the Constitution of India recognises the 
fundamental right of a person “to practise any profession or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or business” no authority can prohibit prostitution 
without violating this right. Therefore, as prostitution requires a machi¬ 
nery described above, it is hoped that by destroying this machinery, the effect 
on this evil profession will be to eradicate the opportunities for the exploita¬ 
tion of girls and women, and reduce the number who enter into this way of 
life. 

Prostitution is one of the oldest professions in the world, and from 
historical records, we gather that the authorities of various countries have 
recognised it as a nscessary evil, and even enacted various rules and regula¬ 
tions from time to time, to regulate the whole business. In India, streets in 
cities were designated as brothel areas and traditions were established with 
regard to public behaviour of the inmates of the brothels. The belief of 
our forefathers was that men required extra-marital relations and society 
of those days did not unduly blame a man for seeking the brothels for re¬ 
laxation, music, singing, dancing, for gay conversation and satisfaction of 
sex, in surroundings his home could not provide. 

It was believed that man was by nature predatory and polygamous 
and therefore no stigma should attach to him, especially as he did not have 
to bear the responsibilities of immoral sex relations. In fact, in a large 
number of countries special care was taken that he should not expose him¬ 
self to disease, and hence it was enacted that prostitutes should be periodi¬ 
cally subjected to medical examination to safeguard the health of the men 
who were their patrons. Hence arose the red light district, regulated brothel 
and compulsory medical examination of the inmates of brothels. 

Where a demand was tolerated, a supply was necessarily forthcoming, 
and yet society was prepared to lay the blame of loose morals and unhealthy 
living on the women alone. The contempt for the prostitute and her way 
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of life has no counterpart in the reputation of her patron. Laws that pe¬ 
nalise the prostitute do not take into account her paramour. The parents 
that talk about starving their daughters and keeping them in seclusion lest 
they be tempted into immoral ways are often proud and happy to hear that 
their sons are showing signs of manhood by the interest they have begun 
to take in dancing girls and their antics. This double standard of morality 
encouraged the evil of prostitution and has left its heritage to the present 
generation. Progressive opinion all over the world today, however, has 
begun to question the validity of the right of an individual to practise a pro¬ 
fession which is degrading and debasing to the personality of the individual 
concerned and which is also the cause of serious injury to the social and 
moral health of the community. 

The business of brothel-keeping and prostitution usually involves ; 

1. The Procurer 

Procurers may be either men or women, whose business is to find 
a steady supply of girls, study the demand in the area they are serving, seek 
their victims in distressed areas of towns and villages, reject those who have 
lost their charm and freshness and have perhaps become diseased, and re¬ 
place them with new victims. Frequently, women who have practised 
prostitution and, owing to ill-health or age, have been obliged to give up the 
profession, become procurers, ‘kutnis’ and brothel-keepers.. 

2. The brothel-keeper 

The brothel-keeper known as the Gharwali in the north or Naika in 
the south of India provides accommodation for the newcomers, to help them 
purchase all the requirements of the trade by advancing loans, finds doctors 
and cares for them in times of illness, and solves a hundred problems they 
may have to face. She usually takes 50 % of their earnings, providing no 
more than just a roof over their heads. In Indore we came across men 
brothel-keepers whose establishments are specially known as “uddas”. 

3. The pimp 

The pimp who brings to each brothel the appropriate client—he or 
she would know where to suit the special preference of the customer, ad¬ 
vertise the charms of the inmates of special houses, and tempt the footsteps 
of those men who need entertainment to certain specific houses. Pimps 
may be taxi-drivers, rickshaw coolies, tongawallas or special agents operat¬ 
ing in the areas. 

4. The Landlord 

The landlord who rents premises and charges exorbitant rents which 
come to him from the earnings of the prostitutes. 

Each of these categories of personnel get a cut out of the earnings of 
the prostitute leaving her with a small percentage, which is often not enough 
to cover her personal needs. Hence it is that prostitutes are often in debt 
and in want. Frequently, they are held in vice once the net closes over. them 
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and even those who are disillusioned and disgusted with the life they hav6 
entered into, often find it impossible to extricate themselves from it to make 
a new beginning. 

The League of Nations first drew attention to the problem of the White 
Slave Trafiic and to the fact that countries had very little authentic 
information in this field. India had signed the International Agreement for 
the Suppression of the White Slave TraflSc in 1904 and 1910, but it was in 
1921 that the first International Convention for the Suppression of Im¬ 
moral Trafiic in Women and Children was framed, to which India again 
became a signatory. This was the first encouragement for the collection of 
figures and statistics of those involved in this trade. This was also an 
incentive for the Indian Government to take cognizance. 

The general policy of the Government of India was in favour of abo¬ 
lition for, with the exception of the old Indian States territories, licensing 
and registration were practically unknown, though in some provinces an 
official police register was kept. This procedure is still prevalent in a large 
number of the bigger cities of the country. The Committee enquired into 
the reason for such a register when the law did not require it and was told 
that it was maintained for the convenience of the police, as the goonda ele¬ 
ments in the cities frequented the brothel area and should trouble arise it 
would be helpful to know the women who may lodge the complaints. 

Since 1860, the Penal Code of British India (Sections 366, 372, 373, 
375) has dealt with questions relating to prostitution and Sections 366A 
and 366B were inserted in 1923. 

In 1923, the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was passed for 
Calcutta with the Bengal Children Act preceding it in 1922. In Madras, 
it was passed in 1930 and in Bombay, the Bombay District Police Act came 
on the Statute Book in 1919 and the Prevention of Prostitution Act, in 1923, 
with amendments in 1930. The Nayak Girls Protection Act of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh was passed in 1929 and the Uttar Pradesh Minor Girls Protection Act 
also in 1929. Under these new laws brothels began to be abolished. 

In discussing the question of abolition with responsible officials, we 
were surprised to find that several important Magistrates, Collectors of Dis¬ 
tricts and Police officers, as well as prominent men and women, were of the 
opinion that India had adopted a wrong policy, for they favoured the licens¬ 
ing of brothels and the registration and medical examination of prostitutes. 
When it was pointed out that India was a signatory to the International Con¬ 
vention on the suppression of brothels, their opinion was that it was time 
for her to retract and declare a new policy. Suppression of brothels leads 
to the evil of prostitution spreading all over the city, for the inmates of 
the houses which in the old days were located in certain recognised streets, 
set up their establishments in other parts of the city, changing the old 
system of pimps and agents to suit the new conditions. Through this diffu¬ 
sion a new class of prostitutes, undeclared and clandestine, had developed 
on whom the police authorities could have no check. There were many ar- 
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frufflents advanced about changing social patterns, late Marriages, higher 
education for women, young working women separated from their husbands 
and families and the protection of their natural homes, and the breaking 
down of conventions, the mixing of sexes in educational institutions and 
in offices without a change in the atmosphere to lead up to hedthy social 
intercourse between the sexes. Cinemas, the excitement of the dance halls, 
nicnics and other forms of amusements offer opportunities for a breaking 
down of the conventional reserve between the sexes and often lead to licence. 
One important police official was certain that the time had arrived when 
the practices that were prevalent in his mother s and grandnaother s days 
should be revived. Girls should be kept in strict seclusion, child marriage 
should be revived, no higher education should be allowed, no fields of em¬ 
ployment opened for them and they should be kept on alowdiet (i.e. given 

no eggs, no meat, no onions, no garlic) until they are married, to prevent 

them Lm “becoming passionate.” The Committee naturally felt that these 
views were a short-sighted attempt to over-simplify the problem of prosti¬ 
tution. 

Policies and programmes much wider in scope and more far-reachi^ 
in character have to be considered to combat this evil and establish the cli¬ 
mate for healthier living. The question of prostitution cannot be considered 
except in the context of national progress, full employnaent, economic ad- 
vrncement. social justice, general raising of the standards of hfe of aU sec- 
tions of our people. Questions of social reform, opportunities for gainful 
employment, and removal of social injustices must be considered. The 
CoLnittee feels that the question of exploitation of women and girls, which 
subject of their inquiry is so closely linked up with prosUtut-on 
generally, that it is not possible to suggest measures to wipe out the one 
without taking into consideration the other factors that expose them to such 

exploitation. 

The problems therefore that face Governmental and voluntary workers 
would be connected with the development of national resources and the 
raising of the economic standards of the people, the spread of social educa- 
lon and a general re-orientation of the basic principles according to which 
the life of a community is patterned, to conform to modem ffieas of morahty 
TnA clean living. It would also be necessary to re-state rehgious and ethical 
values and create a uniformity of moral standards where today there is so 

great a diversity. 
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Institutions 


In the course of its survey, the Committee made a detailed study of 
Institutions for Destitute Women, Abala Ashrams, MahilaSamajs, Anatha- 
layas, etc. and examined the programmes for rehabilitation devised in them. 
The number of institutions visited through all States of India was one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen. 

Of these the ones that interested the Committee most from the point 
of view of general management and work programmes were the two large 
Stri Sadanas maintained bythe Madras Government. Here a classification on 
general lines has been carried out, for one oTIiie Institutions houses those 
who were in moral danger—and therefore is protective in character, and the 
other is for those who have been rescued from brothels and procurers, where 
curative measures are devised. Both these institutions are well run with 
oflBcials and voluntary social workers cooperating in the work, thus creating 
a healthy atmosphere. Every new inmate is segregated for medical exa¬ 
mination and introduced into these Homes only when she isgiven a clean bill 
of health. The young women looked cheerful and happy and were given 
the opportunity of arranging a programme of music and dancing for us. 
We came away with a feeling that there was rapport between them and their 
supervisors. We were told of some of the problems that arise, but we got 
the impression that careful case-work was done, and each case handled sym¬ 
pathetically. The girls were dressed in bright colours and there was nothing 
drab and dingy about them. The only complaint seemed to be that the 
accoimnodation was cramped and the girls did not have the privacy one 
would like to give them. 

In like manner the Committee was impressed by the work of the 
Shradhanand Anath Mahilashram in Bombay—the largest and the best 
managed of the six institutions that exist in the city. Here, no Govern¬ 
ment support had been given, till recently, when the Central Social Welfare 
Board made available a grant of Rs. 10,000/-. Though well-run, this ins¬ 
titution lacks the cheerful atmosphere of the Madras Homes and does not 
provide the same kind of extra-curricular activities which are responsible 
for so much interest and which draw on the creative ability of the in¬ 
mates as do the Madras institutions. 

Visits were paid to the Mission Homes, the Good Shepherd Home 
in Madras, the St. Crispin’s Home in Poona, the Home for Destitute and 
Aged in Rajamundry and the Khushalbagh Mission Orphanage in Gorakh- 
pore. The Members of the Committee were impressed by the relationship 
that existed between the inmates and those in charge and by the care taken 
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to keep the girls occupied and to devise suitable training courses. On the 
whole standards of cleanliness were high and discipline enforced in a kindly 
spirit. There was neither harshness nor blame nor contempt f or the so-called 
fallen women and the approach to them was sympathetic and humane. 

In all the above homes a progressive and scientific approach is being 
made, for those in charge have recognised that this human material, even 
though often depraved, has to be handled with care to restore human dignity 
and self-confidence so necessary for rehabilitation. 

But the Committee was greatly disturbed by the vast majority of 
Hindu and Arya Samaj Homes both in the North and South that are being 
run for destitute women and those who have been rescued from immoral 
surroundings. These are homes where the basic principles of rescue work 
and the correct psychological approach to disturbed persons are not un¬ 
derstood in the slightest degree. 

Aims and objects 

Although the general aim of the last named Institutions was no doubt 
shelter and relief to the orphaned, the destitute and the so-called fallen 
women, yet most of them have thrown over any idealism that may have fired 
the original founders. There are of-course exceptions where the inmates 
have been treated with consideration, and have been helped to find happi¬ 
ness and even a place in society. But the majority of the Homes the Com¬ 
mittee inspected in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, and Madhya Bharat, 
were of the type that aroused their indignation at their apparent mismanage¬ 
ment. No trained personnel is employed and no proper housing arranage- 
ments are made. The Committee can cite numerous examples of miserable 
houses, dirty, dilapidated, in filthy back streets of the towns which are 
considered good enough for such women. Dark stair-cases which need 
the light of a candle in broad daylight, lead to small congested rooms, where 
the inmates are herded with no attention paid to fresh air and living room. 
Doors are locked with padlocks and the women’s movements are restricted. 
In one place a new home has been built with walls approximately twelve 
feet high finished oflF at the top with broken glass. Women of all types, 
old, young, hardened sinners and innocent victims of rape, educated and 
illiterate, sane and mentally deficient, pregnant women, women with small 
babies and girls with no sex experience are all crowded together. 

Bathroom and lavatory arrangements are most inadequate. For 
instance in a home in another place which has received financial help 
from the Central Social Welfare Board we were told that there was one 
bathroom for 130 girls. On asking how they all managed we were told 
that they also bathed in the open courtyard where men moved around freely. 
In the same home a room marked ‘Training Class’ on the outside entrance 
was discovered to be a maternity ward when we entered it. On asking we 
were told that it was used as a training class in the day and maternity ward 
at night—^but the time of our visit there was in the late morning and still 
there were no signs of its being converted into a class-room. 





Management 

The managing committee is Invariably a men’s committee with on6 
or two women on the list who according to the man-superintendent played 
no active part—in fact, in the vast majority of cases never attended a meet¬ 
ing. The man-superintendent invariably lives on the premises either with his 
family or without and moves about the quarters of the women with no res¬ 
pect for their privacy. Again and again on visiting these institutions the 
inmates were lined up before the committee and in the presence of all, the 
manager would begin to relate the history of each girl—A is not married, 
but is in the fifth month of pregnancy, B was seduced by a Muslim and it 
was difficult to effect her rescue, C was found in a brothel, D has attempted 
to abscond from the Institution and so on. 

The presumption seems to be that these young women should be treated 
as prisoners and no confidence can be placed in them. For example, in 
the Government-sponsored Home in Hyderabad, we found an armed guard, 
with rifle and fixed bayonet at the gate. We were also told that no girl was al¬ 
lowed to go to the lavatory at night without waking either the Matron or 
the Superintendent, who accompanied her to the door of the lavatory, 
waited for her, and brought her back to her bed. In spite of this arrange¬ 
ment one girl had jumped out of a second floor window and absconded. The 
women wore dirty clothes and seemed unbathed, their hair was untidy and 
lice-infested and their manner depressing. There seemed no cheer, no in¬ 
terest and no hope and their looks were sullen and miserable. The impres¬ 
sion the committee took away was that their voices could not be heard even 
by the Managing Committee of these homes and the Superintendent could 
tyrannise them with impunity. 

In some of the Homes, we discovered living arrangements that could 
lead to exploitation of the girls. In one of the Homes in a city in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Manager lived on the upper floor and the girls on the ground 
floor of a small building—with no protection from the manager, if he wished 
to take advantage of them, for the women’s verandah had no door which they 
could lock. The Manager’s wife was away and was expected to be away for 
some time. In another Vidhwa Home in a city in Madhya Bharat the same 
conditions were found, only this time the manager lived on the first floor 
and the girls on the second. And here too, the manager’s wife was away. The 
General Secretary of the Committee that ran the Vidhwa Ashram was a 
‘Saraf’—uneducated, crude and with no knowledge of the requirements of 
such an institution. It was from the same Home, that the wife of one of 
the principal officials of the Government of Madhya Bharat had rescued 
two married women, who had been taken in against their wishes and who 
wept and begged for release when she visited the institution. 

It would perhaps be well to describe the working of a Vidhwa Ashram 
in a State in Central India in detail, as an example of the mismanagement 
that can creep in when a Committee is not vigilant in its super¬ 
vision over a paid superintendent. We were told that an ex-Town Congress 
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President was tke President of the Society that ran the liome and that the 
Home had received a grant from the Central Social Welfare Board. This 
grant had been credited to the private personal account of the President, 
who doled out sums as they were needed by the institution. The Superin¬ 
tendent owned a house next door to the Ashram, but he slept in the wo¬ 
men’s Home. A room on the second floor was occupied by two Women 
and a child and a short staircase ran down to the first floor, where the Supe¬ 
rintendent slept. A door on the top of the stairs leading to the ground floor 
could be locked thus giving the Superintendent freedom to move around the 
first and second floors without interference or comments from the neighbours. 
The story he told us was that there was a young woman with a boy aged 
two years, who was rescued from a Muslim, and who was brought to the 
Ashram, She was the only inmate for some time. He then sent her to 
her village to bring her brother and Sister-in-law, at the expense of the 
Ashram. Though the sister-in-law was not a widow she was also made to 
enter the Ashram. The brother was found a job as a gardener, but he also 
came to the Ashram every evening after his day’s work was done. This 
man’s wife slept with the young woman on the third floor but he was made 
to sleep in a ‘Kholi’ on the ground floor. We asked him if the Ashram 
Committee had allowed him to spend on a married couple—to which he 
answered that he had done so, as he was afraid that the young woman’s 
sister-in-law (whom he did not know and whose home conditions he had not 
investigated), would resort to prostitution because of poverty and hence he 
felt justified in sanctioning the expenditure. We asked why he had separated 
the husband and wife when the husband came to Ashram every evening to 
sleep. To this he replied that it was more comfortable upstairs and the 
young woman wanted companionship. To us the arrangement seemed 
extremely suspicious. At the time of our visit he was the only person in 
the Home and the two women, the child and the brother had gone to a fair. 
It had been raining and when the young woman and her sister-in-law return¬ 
ed we questioned them. The sister-in-law was summarily sent up¬ 
stairs and in our presence the Superintendent put his arm round the young 
woman’s shoulders, said to her that we could wait, for her clothes were 
Wet and she should change first. He opened her trunk took out some dry 
clothes for her and began to help her to change while she threw off her sari. 
At this stage one of the members of the Committee walked into the room 
and asked him if it was necessary for him to violate the young woman’s 
privacy—at which of course he was embarrassed. The familiarity between 
the two of them seemed to us to exceed the bounds of decency and we came 
away from the institution, convinced that it was not being supervised that 
there were malpractices in the management and corruption in the treatment 
being meted out to those who had sought the refuge of the Home. 

One other case we would like to describe in detail, for here too the 
Committee came away after the visit, full of indignation and resentful that 
the police authorities should allow the horrible conditions we saw with our 
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Own eyes. It was one of the principal cities of Bihar, Here at the social 
workers’ meeting that was held soon after our arrival, a ‘leading social 
worker’ of the city spoke long and loud about the humanitarian work he was 
doing, for he was responsible for three Abala Ashrams for destitute women 
in the city. We listened to him with respect for we were told that he was 
an important man and powerful too. Immediately after the meeting, we in¬ 
sisted on seeing one of his Ashrams, though he wanted to postpone our visit 
till the afternoon. We arrived there at about 12.45 noon and found that 
the Ashram was located in a filthy street, a small building with an entrance 
‘davri’ where the ‘darwan’ sat, leading into a small courtyard with a verandah 
round it. At the entrance sat a cow and a calf blocking the way and crowd¬ 
ed into the verandah were fifteen young women, shabby, dirty and ill-kept. 
The Magistrate and the Police oflScer were with us; the women were shy at 
first and then one of them broke down and wept bitterly. We expressed sym¬ 
pathy and coaxed answers out of her. Her story was that she was brought 
to the Ashram—she had a brother in the village, but the Ashram authori¬ 
ties would not allow her to get in touch with him. Once she began to talk, 
we heard the most hair-raising stories from the other girls, all of whom ap¬ 
parently had been decoyed into the Ashram and having arrived there, were 
kept as prisoners. We saw the agent who rounded up women found alone 
on the street, and once they entered the Ashram, they were held close as pri¬ 
soners beaten by a man whose name we were told and locked up in solitary 
confinement in an evil-smelling dark room next to the lavatory if they pro¬ 
tested. Girl after girl gave the same sort of evidence until we asked how 
many of them wished to leave the Ashram. Several were anxious to go, 
so that the Committee suggested they should leave, for no one could keep 
them under duress. ‘Why’, said one, “how can we go, the darwan sits out¬ 
side to drive us in again’’? The Committee undertook to take care that the 
darwan did not interfere with them. “Can we take our clothes with us” 
asked another, and on our telling her they could, they flew up the short stair¬ 
case, came down in a few minutes with their personal belongings, opened a 
wall cupboard at the entrance, snatched up their sandals and out of the 
fifteen inmates, eleven ran out of the Home, like a flash of lightening. Of 
the four that were left, one was an Assamese woman who did not speak 
Hindi and the other a mad girl cowering in a dark room, and two others. 
We wandered over the evil-smelling rooms and asked what the girls had 
eaten that day. Their only meal had been rice and kanji (ricewater), and 
nothing else. In the small store-room we found only a large pot of raw 
rice and a handful of dry chillies—no dhals of any kind, no vegetables, and 
no cooking medium. This was the humanitarian work by the leader of 
Gaya society and no one seemed to know of the exploitation taking place. 
(This case has been reported to the Chief Minister of Bihar). 

In one of the cities of Madhya Bharat we visited the manager of the 
All India Hindu Dharam Rakshni Sabha, in a small house,—in a dirty lane. 
The entrance hall was crowded with his own family sitting on a charpoy, 
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and two young women, one with three children, who were the inmates. There 
was neither order nor cleanliness, nor discipline.and many were coming and 
going. We climbed a dark stair, so dark, that matches had to be struck to 
see our way to the Manager’s room, where there was a huge four poster bed 
and a ‘haven’ smouldering. The Manager told us about the good work for 
rescued women, that has been done by the Sabha. It was founded in August, 
1934 and 14,000 women and orphans had been rehabilitated, according to 
him through “marriage”. We calculated that if 10,000 women had 
been married over this period, the amount realised by this institution 
must be Rs. 10,000 x 200 (average) Rs. 20,00,000, i.e. approxi¬ 
mately one lakh a year. Considering that no expenditure is incur¬ 
red on the women ( the suitors are made to pay all expenses), there 
ought to be some evidence of expenditure on the Institution itself. 
But there was neither building, nor equipment. We were told that he was 
the only employee; that there were known “addas”, in the city, where 
young women were brought for prostitution by goondas, both Hindu and 
Muslim, and that he had to incur great risk in rescuing them. When asked 
why he did not appeal to the police, his answer was that the police were 
corrupt, and would not help. We asked why there were so few inmates, to 
which he frankly replied that as the Madhya Bharat Government was for¬ 
mulating a new law for the registration of Institutions, such as his, be and 
his Committee were planning to move their activities to a place in Rajasthan. 
We came away with a feeling that the affairs of this Institution needed care¬ 
ful scrutiny. 

A member of the Committee visited one of the Ashrams in a town 
in Madhya Pradesh accompanied by the officials of the town. On inspec¬ 
tion of the Ashram, she found that there were six inmates, the majority of 
whom were admitted for purposes of delivery, as the pregnancy was not 
legitimate. The Ashram was situated at a distance from the main office. 
These women had been brought to the Ashram by their relatives. All the 
women said that they would return home after their delivery, leaving the 
babies in the Ashram. 

The Committee member was given to understand that the Ashram 
maintained two midwives, who are reported to be trained hands, but could 
not be ascertained. They are paid Rs. 20/- per month. The kitchen 
was not clean. The labour room is almost a dungeon, hardly 6' X 6', with 
a small window high up in one of the walls. On one side of the room is the 
kitchen in which fuel is used, and on the other side is a very small room in 
which water is heated, also on the fuel chulla, with no ventilation whatever 
for the smoke to escape. The labour room and all of the ground floor 
is filthy, and with little light. 

The Secretary when questioned as to what he did with the new born 
babies was unable to give any satisfactory reply. It was surprising that 
no babies were found in the Ashram. 

During the inspection of the office records, and register for admission 
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of destitutes and their disposal from the Ashram, it was found that a number 
of girls admitted were sent away from the Ashram after their marriage with 
different persons. It was observed from the inspection of the books that 
donations of Rs. 2000/- were collected from each bridegroom by way of 
“Dan” to the Ashram. Thus the inspection of the receipt books from 
17.1.’55 upto date of visit 20.9.’55, (Receipts Nos. 529 to 570) shows that 
thecollectionbyway of “Dan” was Rs. 20,000/-. On enquiry it was found 
that there was no separate account for the Ashram as such, and all these 
collections were ultimately credited in the name of the Secretary’s wife. B oth 
of them admitted this position. The expenses incurred on the girls during 
their stay in the Ashram were first deducted from these donations, and the 
balance was credited to her account. In Receipt No. 547, Rs. 4,150/- was 
taken from a man of Siras District of Gwalior for the offer of the girl who 
was married to him. Similarly Receipt Nos. 563 and 564, dated 29-7-1955 
showed that two amounts of Rs. 1,126/- and Rs. 1,326/- respectively, were 
collected as consideration by way of “Dan” from men coming from Ahme- 
dabad District. 

In the course of the enquiry it was found that there were five big build¬ 
ings owned by the Ashram which are rented at about Rs. 350/- per month. 
Besides there is field property of twenty acres from which Rs. 1,500/- annual¬ 
ly is received. The aforesaid property is said to have been acquired from 
these funds and is Ashram property but stands in the personal name of the 
Secretary’s wife. When asked as to what was the monthly expenditure 
per inmate, the reply was Rs. 40/- and this did not seem to be a correct state¬ 
ment, for the food for the day was only Bajre-ka-atta and chilli chatni. In 
the kitchen there were no vegetables to be found at all, although the 
inmates said they would get vegetables for their evening meal. In short the 
inmates lead a life worse than that of prisoners. 

Enquiries revealed that the funds were never shown in the accounts 
of the Ashram. There are two Munims who are paid Rs. 50/- per month 
each, and one maid servant is paid Rs.20/- per month, as the Secretary says, 
but actually on enquiries made from the maid servant, she said that she was 
only paid Rs, 15/- per month without food. 

The Ashram is not a registered body. The Secretary said that there 
is a Committee for the Ashram. However, no member seemed to have 
cared to visit the Ashram nor look into the affairs of the Ashram. 

In the course of the enquiry the Secretary and his wife admitted they 
were prosecuted in 1950, for abducting girls and were consequently sentenc¬ 
ed to jail punishment. It is also learnt that a conspiracy case is pending 
against these two and other workers of the Ashram, in a Sessions Court. 

The note of inspection of another member of this Committee reads 
as follows:— 

“An Ashram (of a Calcutta Suburb) became notorious about twenty 
years ago, when a public scandal was created by forcing girls to marry 
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against their wish. But the work of the Ashram continued with a changed 
Committee. Again this year (1955), the Manager has been charge-sheeted 
for the same offence, and is wanted by the police. He was absconding at 
the time of this visit of inspection.” 

Of the orphanages we visited we can only mention one or two. In 
one city, the State orphanage was housed in a fine building, but the neglect 
of the children, and the mismanagement was most distressing. In the girls 
section, girls of all ages were huddled together and even though ‘takths’ 
were provided, they sprawled all over the floor, dirty, untidy and indiscip- 
lined. The woman in charge was completely unfit to assume any responsi¬ 
bilities. All that she could say in answer to the question we raised was that 
her duty was only to do “dek bhal” (general supervison). She did not seem 
to do any work herself, but constantly called upon the older girls to attend 
to what one would believe to be her duties. Even if a young child was 
troublesome at night or wet its clothes, she would wake a bigger school 
going girl to attend to the little one, according to the evidence she gave. 

In another city the State-run orphanage had a good building, but 
again no discipline and a great deal of mismanagement. Children of all 
ages were mixed together—boys and girls—and the Manager just did not 
care how they occupied themselves. The wee infants were in a separate 
building, crawling about the filthy floor, crying and with an ayah in charge, 
who could not look after all of them. We asked if there were no toys 
for them, to which the Manager replied there were, but they were in the 
other building. We found them all locked up in a cupboard and forced 
him to send them out to the infants. Much can be done to improve the 
conditions of the Government orphanages, and we suggest that citizens’ 
Committees should be appointed to assist in the work of these institutions. 

In Andhra we visited an institution which is doing good work for or¬ 
phans and aged invalids. This institution has had a grant from the Central 
Social Welfare Board. The criticism we have about this institution which 
is run efiiciently is that young adolescent girls, although in a room across 
a courtyard from the boys, have no matron to look after them. There is 
a man in charge, but obviously this is unsatisfactory. Likewise with the sick 
destitutes, there is no privacy arranged for women, for men and women lie 
side by side in a large thatched ward. The Committee feels that even the 
aged destitutes are entitled to ordinary human amenities. 

Some Homes send their inmates out to beg. Orphans are taught 
pathetic ditties about their poverty and helpless condition and carry collec¬ 
tion boxes, and women are sent out in twos or threes. In one Ashram we 
were shown a young girl of 16, who had been kidnapped as a small child 
by the Natts, and taught their ‘Kala’ (acrobatics). She had been rescued 
and placed in the Ashram. When funds were short, she was taken out 
by the management to perform on the streets to collect money for the Ash¬ 
ram, 
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The biggest source of revenue, however, is the practice of the univer¬ 
sally recognised donations that are given by suitors who seek brides in 
these Ashrams. In fact, in the vast majority of Hindu Homes of the North, 
the main programme for rehabilitation is to evolve an efficient marriage bu¬ 
reau to advertise for grooms, and to curtail expenditure on education and 
training, so that there may be no incentive for the girl to refuse marriage 
because she is interested in a training programme. The Committee was 
told again and again, that the Homes could not exist without these marria¬ 
ges that brought in these donations. And on the other hand, they were 
also told that the women who enter the Ashrams refuse to work, and are 
so shameless that a few days after entering the Ashram, they plead, ‘Pitaji, 
please arrange a marriage for me’. 

The policy in a large number of Homes, seems to be to get as many 
destitute girls as possible, to save themselves the expense of feeding and 
clothing them for long, by getting them married to suitors who would pay. 
The charges levied on each suitor are :— 

1. A donation to the Ashram—fromRs. 101/- to 501/- approximately. 

2. Havan ceremony (Homan)—Rs. 5/- 

3. Feast to the Ashram—from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 100/- 

4. Jewellery and clothes for the girl 

To this, some Ashrams add, feeding and clothing charges for the girl 
during her stay in the Ashram, telephone charges, advertisement charges, 
transport, correspondence and other contingencies. 

It was plain to the Committee that these Homes are making a profit 
for certain unscrupulous individuals, forhardly any expenditure is incurred 
on the women. Their food is pitiable “rice, dhal and bhaji at 10 a.m. and 
roti and bhaji at 7 p.m.” their clothing is dirty, coarse and tattered. They 
do their cleaning, sweeping, and cooking, and the only paid staff is the 
Manager or Superintendent and he is paid anything from Rs. 50/- to 
Rs. 300/- per month as in Bhopal. It was also suspected that these 
Homes employ agents to procure women, to decoy, entice, and even kidnap 
them, keep them in wron^ul confinement for the money the management 
procures by handing them over in marriage and any woman who had lost 
contact with her party was enticed to the Ashram with the promises of 
shelter and restoration to her people. She was kept in the Ashram until 
she was sure that her people would never have her back, and frustrated 
and hopeless, she was prevailed upon to accept marriage which brought 
financial gains to the management and the Institution. No machinery 
exists for follow-up work in connection with these marriages. On ques- 
tipning the Superintendents of several of these Homes, the replies the 
Committee received were, that the women wrote to them from time to 
time to tell them that they were happily established. When, however, 
it was pointed out that the majority of the women were illiterate, the 
naive response was that their husbands wrote on behalf of their wives. 

In a principal city in Bihar the Committee met a handsome man, who 
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tad come aii the way from rfoshiarfSur (Punjab), to nihtry a girl fironi 6ii6 
of the Ashrams. We interviewed the girl and found her mentally retarded, 
diseased and unprepossessing, and were told that she had been a beggar on 
the streets. The price the young man had already paid was, according to 
his statement Rs. 470/- cash down. He had brought a heavy silver necklace, 
silver anklets, silk Punjabi dress for the bride and had still to pay for the 
‘Havan’, feasting and other expenses at the Ashram. This man had been 
brought to the city by an agent of the Ashram, who had disappeared when 
the parties were brought to be interviewed by the Committee. 

In most of the Homes, apart from the negotiations for marriages, no 
other programme is organised for the inmates, except that they cook their 
own food, wash their vessels and sweep the floor, they sit idle for hours to¬ 
gether. The demoralising effect of such idleness was pointed out again and 
again by the Committee to the supervisors in each Home. Their conten¬ 
tion was that the management could not afford to organise classes of any 
kind whatever. With regard to the Orphanages and Widow’s Homes of 
Uttar Pradesh, a special Committee was appointed by the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, in 1948, to survey the existing Institutions in the State, and 
recommend changes. The Committee submitted its report and the report 
makes interesting reading. The suspicion of malpractices in several of these 
Ashrams that the Social and Moral Hygiene Advisory Committee entertains, 
is fully borne out, for the report says, “In a number of cases the control is 
in the hands of unscrupulous persons, who use such institutions for their 
own selfish ends and as a cloak for immoral activities. The evil is worse 
in the case of Widows’ Homes, and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
most of them are mere centres for traffic in women”. It is necessary that 
drastic action should be taken by the authorities to check the activities of 
these dens of vice. 

From the evidence collected and the observations made on the spot, 
it is abundantly clear that an entirely new policy will have to be laid down 
by the State. The whole system will have to be overhauled, not only from 
the point of view of the outlook and attitudes, but of the management, rou¬ 
tine, programmes, placement and after-care. 

In progressive Ashrams, where well-educated, socially conscious res¬ 
ponsible women are directing work of this nature, standards are high and 
programmes are intelligent. In Christian Mission Institutions, where there 
is a greater integration between the trained Missionaries who have a res¬ 
pectable and well-bred background, with the waifs and strays of our social 
system, there is greater happiness, and self-respect, leading to self-confidence 
engendered in the inmates of Homes for the Destitute. Besides, in Mission 
Institutions where marriages are also arranged, thebridegroom is sponsored 
by his parish priest, and since both bride and bridegroom belong to an or¬ 
ganised religious community, there isa double safeguard ontheirfuture hap¬ 
piness. The support of a whole religious community can be summoned 
should trouble arise. There is no profit motive discernible as in activities 
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that are carried on in a large number of Hindu Ashrams as has already been 
pointed out. A strict impartial system of inspection, licencing and super¬ 
vision will be necessary not only to see that moneys that are made available 
for the cause are well utilised, but that no abuse or neglect creeps in. The 
State and Society owe a duty to these unfortunates who have lost the protec¬ 
tion of a normal home, are deprived of social security, and are ill-equipped 
for the battle of life. 
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Legislation 

Id Law all sexual intercourse outside wedlockis illicit. Prostitution 
is a part of it. Prostitution is defined as sexual intercourse for hire, in 
money or in kind. Adopting Flexner’s definition three elements namely, 
barter, promiscuity and emotional indifference should be present. But 
illicit sex relationship between two adult individuals of the opposite sexes 
has been regarded as a personal affair of which the law takes no cognizance. 
Law has concerned itself with it only when it offends public decency or 
when its practice assumes such a form as to amount to a public nuisance. 

Consistently with this we find that the earliest attempts of the Law are 
confined to check soliciting and the operation of brothels. The Indian 
Police Act of 1861 provides a penalty of a fine of Rs. 50/- or imprisomnent 
for 8 days for any person who wilfully and indecently exposes his person 
on any road, open place or street or thoroughfare. This Section may be 
applied to any town. The earliest Police Acts, the Calcutta Police Act 
1860, the Madras City Police Act 1888 and the Bombay City Police Act 
1887 all contain provisions to check soliciting in any street orpublic place. 
The Cantonments Act 1924, enables the Officer Commanding the Station 
to require, after notice, the discontinuance of the use of any building as a 
brothel for the purpose of prostitution and forbids loitering for thepurpose 
of prostitution or importuning any person to the commission of sexual 
immorality. The Officer may require any person so convicted to remove 
himself and re-entry is a punishable offence. 

The Indian Penal Code 7560—Whether prostitution can be punished 
as a public nuisance under Sec. 268 as causing injury, danger, or annoyance 
to the public in general is extremely doubtful, for prostitution hasnot been 
forbidden as such by the Law. In fact a reported decision holds that if it 
is carried on in a clandestine manner there could be no public nuisance 
either, although persons who come to know of the immoralities committed 
in the house may feel their moral sense outraged. Sexual intercourse with 
a woman under 16 years of age is the offence of rape, notwithstanding that 
she may have consented to it. As between a man and his wife the age of 
consent is 15. (Sec. 376) The Indian Penal Code punishes kidnapping 
and abduction. Kidnapping is the offence of conveying a minor under 16 
years of age if a male or under 18 years of age if a female, out of the guar¬ 
dian’s keeping. Abduction is the act of compelling a person by force or 
inducing him or her by deceitful means to go fromany place. Kidnapping 
or abuducting a woman or girl in order that she may be compelled to marry 
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any pers6n against her will or in order that she may he forced or seduced 
to illicit intercourse with any person is an offence. (Sec. 366). 

To sell, let for hire or otherwise dispose of a minor girl under 18 years 
of age in order that she may be used for prostitution or illicit intercourse or 
for any unlawful or immoral purpose at any age is an offence. Conversely 
the buying or hiring or otherwise obtaining any girl under 18 years of age 
for a like purpose is an offence. An explanation defines illicit intercourse 
as sexual intercourse outside marital or quasi-marital relationships (Sec 
372 & 373) 

In 1923 the Indian Penal Code was amended in order to give effect to 
the International Convention for the Suppression of ImmoralTraflSc signed 
by India on 15.8.’22. Two further sections 366A and 366B were introduced 
into the Indian Penal Code. Under Sec. 366A it is made an offence to in¬ 
duce any minor girl under 18 years of age to go from any place or to do any 
act in order that such girl may be forced or seduced to illicit intercourse 
with any other person. Under Sec. 366B no girl under the age of 21 years 
iMy be imported into India from any country outside India, with the inten¬ 
tion that she may be forced or seduced to illicit intercourse with any other 
person. 

We thus see that the Law touches this question only in certain parts 

(a) No unmarried girl may be subjected to sexual intercourse even 
with her consent if she is under 16 years of age. 

(b) No woman may be forced to sexual intercourse against her will 
or without her consent or under the influence of any duress, deception or 
drug. 

(c) Sexual intercourse with a married woman with her consent is not 
an offence if it takes place with the consent or connivance of her husband. 

(d) Kidnapping is an offence against the rights of guardianshipand the 

protection of the kidnapped child has not been adequately provided for 
in the Code. Anybody may pick up the waifs and strays and children not 
in legal guardianship and keep them. The ordinary duty of the finder of 
lost goods is not laid on him. 

(e) Abduction with the intention of compelling the woman to marry 
against her wishes or of forcing her to illicit intercourse with another per¬ 
son is an offence. 

(f) Selling or letting for hire minor girls with the intention of employ¬ 
ing them for prostitution at any age is an offence. 

It has been held that a minor girl who of her own accord leaves the 
protection of the husband or the father determined not to return to it, can¬ 
not be said to be under anybody’s custody and no one who keeps or har¬ 
bours her may be held guilty of the offence of kidnapping. On the other 
hand he is acclaimed as a benefactor. It has been held that a Mohammadan 
mother while she remains married to a person not related to the child within 
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the prohibited degrees of consanguinity for/eits her right to the Ousiody of 
her minor daughter under her personal law and consequently the daughter 
is not in any legal custody and kidnapping or abducting such a girl is no off¬ 
ence. A sale of a girl in marriage does not appear to be forbidden. All 
quasi-marital relationships are excluded from the definition of illicit inter¬ 
course, thereby giving legal recognition to institutions like concubinage. 
If an adult woman willingly and voluntarily accompanies her inducer 
there is no offence. Procuring is an offence only if the girl is under 
18 years of age. The parties importuning each other to the commission of 
immorality are themselves not guilty of any offence. Women and girls 
rescued from unlawful detention are set at liberty or ‘restored*. In Law no 
provision is made for the victims of rape, kidnapping and abduction. The 
Law is vindicated with the punishment of the offender. 

The Children Acts enacted by some of the States contain provisions 
which if properly implemented might have cured these defects as far as 
children are concerned. We have been told again and again that the Acts 
though found in the Statute Books of some States have not been 
applied at all, in others (a very few) they have been applied only 
in part and over parts of the States only. In several cases we 
found that the machinery recommended by the Act has not been set up. 
The ordinary criminal courts are left to administer these special provisions 
according to their own light and without regard to the original intention 
of the Statute and without the means of choosing the best among several 
alternative dispositions for the individual case. The alternative disposi¬ 
tions are often not available. We are aware that in some places, all the 
machinery is in force and good work is being done; but on the whole whether 
on the ground of pre-occupation with matters presumably considered more 
urgent and important, or on the ground of financial stringency, the Acts 
have been ignored. 

We share the regret that a Model Children Act could not be placed 
on the Central Statute Book for the reason that the matter lies within the 
competence of the States, The existing State Acts are far from uniform 
and there are features in the Model Bill, which we have seen, which might 
profitably be copied into each of them. 

There are differences in the age upto which protection is available 
between State and State, and in the reasons justifying intervention on be¬ 
half of neglected children. In Madras, for example, a child must be under 
14 years of age in order to be taken into protection. In Bombay the age 
limit is 16. In all States girls rescued from houses of ill fame may be de¬ 
tained in custody until they complete 18 years of age. The child frequent¬ 
ing the company of a thief or a prostitute, a child living in a house used for 
immoral purposes, or living in circumstances calculated to cause seduction 
or prostitution of the child, may be taken under protection or placed under 
supervision. In some States it is an offence to permit any child over four 
years of age to reside in, or frequent a brothel. It is not clear whether 
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under this Section & prostitute is rendered unable to keep her own child 
with her, but the ambiguity in the Law is perhaps only a reflection of 
the lack of a definite policy in this regard. The Children Acts regard 
guardianship of minors as a trust and duty. Even persons who are legally 
entitled to the custody of minor girls may not misuse them and it is an 
offence for any parent or guardian to cause or encourage the seduction or 
prostitution of a minor girl in his charge. 

Next we have a series of Acts calculated to suppress immoral traffic. 
These special Statutes have been enacted by 8 of the Part A States, 6 of the 
Part B States and 2 of the Part C States. Orissa and Assam of the Part A 
States and Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan of the Part B States have no 
special law. Ajmer and Delhi are the two Part C States which have a special 
law on the subject. 

The following is the list of Acts in force in several States of the Coun¬ 
try 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act XI of 1923 
The Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act V of 1930 
The Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act VI of 1933, 

The U.P. Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act VIII of 1933 

The Punjab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act of 1935 

The Madhya Pradesh Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1953 

The Bihar Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1948 

The Mysore Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act VIII, 1936 

The Travancore-Cochin Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act IV of 

1952 

The Hyderabad Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act XLIX of 1952 

The Ajmer Prevention of Prostitution Act I of 1953 

The Patiala Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act II of 2004 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (Jammu & Kashmir) 1934. 

The Madras Act is in force in the Andhra State also; the Bengal Act 
is adopted for the Delhi State. 

The Bombay Devadasi Protection Act, 1934, and the Madras Deva- 
dasi Prevention of Dedication Act, 1937 are special Acts to declare the prac¬ 
tice of dedication of women or girls as devadasis illegal. The system 
forbids marriage to such women and in practice consigns them to a life 
of prostitution. The law declares the custom illegal and women are given 
the freedom to marry. 

To check the practice of training their minor girls for prostitution ob¬ 
taining among naiks, the U.P. Naik Girls’ Protection Act, 1929 authorises 
the District Magistrate to call for particulars in respect of all girls under 
18 years of age and to restrict and regulate their movements. It isopen to 
the District Magistrate to remove minor girls in such danger and detain them 
in a settlement and place them under suitable guardianship. 

It is not all prostitution that is forbidden by law. Qur present notions 
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of' individualliberty and freedom do not waffant a total ban Oil prostitution, 
apart from whether it can be banned. In this there are only two parties to 
the affair whom the law considers competent and able to take care of them¬ 
selves. One exception to this is the rule which fixes the age of consent for 
girls at 16 years outside marriage, and the other which protects a girl under 
18 years of age against any suggestion or inducement. Even here it has been 
found difficult to sustain a prosecution, for where the girl is above 16 years, 
she is in law free to act on her own responsibility. When she assumes res¬ 
ponsibility no charge even where the parent or the lawful guardian figures 
as the complainant, can be sustained. In extending this protection to adult 
women, the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Acts say, that the procuration 
must be with the intention that the woman procured should be an inma te 
of, or frequent a brothel for the purpose of prostitution. It seems to suggest 
that it is not everyone that acts as a go-between that can be guilty. It is 
not any single liaison that can fall under the definition of prostitution. Pro¬ 
miscuity is an essential ingredient of prostitution. The definition of procur¬ 
ing here slightly differs from the definition in the Indian Penal Code, which 
is more in accord with Article I of the International Convention, which 
reads thus: 

‘The parties to the present Convention agree to punish any person 
who, to gratify the passions of another, procures, entices or leads 
away for purposes of prostitution, another person, even with the con¬ 
sent of that person’. 

Soliciting in a public street or place is an offence if it amounts to a 
nuisance, or if it offends public decency or if it causes annoyance to the re¬ 
sidents or passers by. A Police Officer may arrest a woman found 
soliciting in a street or public place in his presence. He may also arrest her 
on a complaint. We have seen women whomeverybodyknows tobepro- 
stitutes standing for hours between dusk andmidnight unless theyhavein the 
meanwhile secured a customer almost on the road on their door-steps. They 
speak no words and make no gestures, for they know the law. Apparently 
they commit no offence for they do not loiter. They stand in front of their 
own houses, and that surely is no offence. We have also seen in a number 
of places women in groups, exposed very much like the goods in attractive 
shop windows, under the glare of lights. But such display is no offence 
and that is the law. We have been told in almost all the States that soliciting 
accounts for the largest number of convictions. The women plead guilty, 
get fined in a small sum which is paid on the spot and go back to the same 
life. They lose all sense of shame, and it is no wonder that pimps and pro¬ 
curers regularly attend these courts where they often find their prey. 

With respect to the offence of living on the earnings of the prostitution 
of another, a person must be 18 years of age before he can be punished. In 
Bombay and Ajmer, 16 years is the age of liability. But there are exceptions 
in favour of the mother, son, daughter, sister or any other person who is 
unable to support himself on account of his age or mental or physical in- 
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capacity. They may aot be punished unless it is found further that they aid, 
abet, or compel prostitution. Law seems to recognise prostitution as a permis¬ 
sible means of livelihood, to which a woman may resort not only for her 
own keeping, but to maintain those near and dear to her. 

There are provisions in these Acts also, which deal with the rescue of 
minor girls from brothels. If it is found that any offence under the Act is 
committed or likely to be committed in respect of them, they can be removed 
and placed under proper custody. 

Certain provisions declare that common prostitutes shall not reside 
in specified areas, particularly in the vicinity of religious or educational 
institutions, frequented thoroughfares, or homes for destitute women or 
widows. Provisions similar to this occur in several Municipalities Acts 
also and action has been taken in some places to prescribe the place where 
they may, or rather where they may not, reside. It is even asked if such 
notifications do not recognise ‘brothels’, declared illegal by the Sup¬ 
pression of Immoral Traffic Acts. This apparent contradiction arises out 
of an ambiguous use of the word ‘brothel’. In this context it means the 
residence of a common prostitute. In fact the prostitute comes in for pu¬ 
nishment only for soliciting and for residing in a prohibited area. Some of 
these Acts also contain similar provisions. These Acts are not in force 
throughout the State. That is one reason why the powers under the Muni¬ 
cipalities Acts are not withdrawn and sometimes action is taken under them. 
Thus understood, they do not run counter to any of the provisions of the 
Special Acts. 

Coming to the definition of a Brothel, the U.P. Act says: A house 
solely occupied by women of the dancing girl caste who actually follow the 
profession of dancing and singing is not a brothel. The Punjab Act says: 
Where one woman takes one or more men to her own room for illicit inter¬ 
course she shall not be deemed to be keeping a brothel. In Bengal it is re¬ 
quired, that two or more females should carry on together in order that the 
premises may be regarded as a brothel. Undar other Acts only when a 
house is allowed to be used by another person for prostitution it becomes a 
brothel, so that whatever is done by a person in one’s own house may not 
be called in question, for a person is free to do what one likes in one’s own 
house, owned or hired. True the law punishes the keepers of brothels in 
addition to the pimp and souteneur. The latter by force or persuasion lead 
women into prostitution and then live on their earnings. They are rightly 
treated with scorn and contempt and severely punished, when caught. But 
the class of property owners who also profit by the high rental of premises 
let for this purpose, do not share the same stigma or social opprobrium. 
They take shelter under the word ‘knowingly’ and evade the law’s penalty 
too. It is difficult, almost impossible, to prove that a house owner has 
knowingly let premises for a brothel. Letting to a prostitute is no offence. 

Detaining any woman or girl against her will in any place where prosti- 
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tution is carried on in order that she may have sexual intercourse \yith any 
man is an offence. If any wearing apparel, personal ornaments or other 
property is withheld or if she is threatened with any suit for its recovery, 
unlawful detention shall be presumed. No suit or other proceeding for the 
recovery thereof shall lie. 

Detailed provisions are enacted for controlling the premises used as 
brothels. The court convicting the tenant, lessee, or occupier, of the offen¬ 
ce of permitting or letting premises to be used as a brothel should notify 
the landlord. The landlord should require the tenant to assign the lease 
within three months. If he fails to do so, the landlord may determine the 
lease and the court shall order delivery of possession to the landlord. If 
possession is not delivered, the person becomes liable to imprisonment for 
one month, or fine. We are told however, the Rent Control Acts secure 
the tenant in possession. If the landlord fails to determine the tenancy and 
if subsequently an offence takes place in the same premises the landlord 
should be deemed to have abetted any offence that may occur thereon. If 
the landlord lets it again to the same lessee or to any other person on his 
behalf, without inserting reasonable provisions for the prevention of the re¬ 
petition of any such offence, he shall be deemed to have abetted any offence 
that may be committed on the premises. 

There is a power in the Bombay Act to extern a person who occupies 
or manages or acts or assists in the management of a brothel, or any woman 
who resides in any house or frequents any house, room or place in which the 
business of a common prostitute is carried on either to abstain from such 
house, or to direct her removal to such place as may be prescribed. 

The exercise of this power has been questioned in the Bombay High 
Court and Sec. 9(1) conferring this power was held void because it did not 
provide that the person affected should be given an opportunity of being 
heard; it also contravened Article 19 (1) (d) and (e) of the Constitution of 
India.lt was further held that the order in question was bad because it did 
not specify the place to which and the route by which the person was to 
remove himself, for it is not suflScient that the order states that the 
accused should leave the place. 

It may be remarked that Clauses (d) and (e) refer to ‘the right 
to move freely throughout the territory of India’ and ‘the right to reside and 
settle in any part of the territory of India.’ (Refer 1951. B 337 A. I. R.) 

We are apprehensive that a similar contention may be raised with re¬ 
ference to Article 19(1) (g) of the Constitution of India, unless the relevant 
clauses of Article 19 are made subject to some restrictions which the State 
may think fit to impose in the interests of public decency, public morality, 
or public health. We are aware of the well known distinction between in¬ 
dividual prostitution and commercial prostitution. But we have seen that 
the one masquerades as the other, and both law and the minions of the law 
throw up their hands and exclaim ‘we are helpless for we cannot know one 
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from the other.* There are traffickers who decoy or buy or import and de¬ 
tain helpless women and girls and keep them in well-controlled and well- 
camouflaged brothels. In all the big towns we visited, invariably there were 
well-known streets or localities to which those who need them may resort. 
Women from distant parts of the country flock to the big cities. Most of them 
are illiterate and come from rural parts and find their way straight to these 
places. The police maintain long and detailed records of all the types en¬ 
gaged in the trade, the women, the procurers and the housekeepers. But 
when the matter comes to court it is difficult to prove that a prostitute is a 
prostitute or a brothel is a brothel. The words ‘habitually’, ‘knowingly’ and 
‘mainly’ create difficulties. To ask for evidence of promiscuity is to ask for 
the impossible, and if it is produced, the court will be unwilling to accept 
or act upon it; but its absence is invariably regarded as destructive of the 
prosecution case. A conviction for brothel-keeping was upset by the High 
Court, in one case, because there was no proof that the visitor paid the 
money to the alleged keeper of the brothel. If every adult woman must 
be taken at her word, and her statement in court, while still under the 
influence of the Naik, the pimp, etc., must be accepted as incontrovertible, 
no charge can be driven home in a court of law. This comes from regard¬ 
ing the offence as one only to the woman concerned and that where she 
acquiesces no action is called for. The public interest and policy 
beffind is very often forgotten. The supposed consent of the victim 
cannot be a justification of this exploitation. We do not suggeest that 
courts should ride roughshod over individual liberties in obeying the 
dictates of public policy—but we do think that the law should be 
strengthened and all scope for evasion eliminated. Law must assert itself 
and be prepared to probe deeper and break through the pretentions or 
it will remain what it is today, weak and powerless against the deter¬ 
mined law breaker. 

We are not however, saying that prostitution as such could be put an 
end to by the law, however carefully drawn and however vigilantly applied. 
But we should keep prostitution beyond easy access and if the average man 
must of necessity spend considerable time, effort and money to locate a pros¬ 
titute and if there is real danger of his arrest in her company, about as much 
as can be done through law enforcement against prostitution would have 
been done. We must also have efficient enforcement of the Law. We must 
also take account of the factor of the human personality of the officials and 
should ensure that a proper public policy does not become a vehicle of cor¬ 
ruption or exploitation,. The only antidote to this is the existence of a 
permanently organised group of citizens, to maintain public interest in the 
problem. Society should view both the prostitute and the visitor to the 
prostitute with disfavour. 

We have also to refer to the complaints of harassment meted out to 
the prostitutes as a class by the men in the lower police ranks. They are 
often compelled to purchase peace with the policemen by offers of illegal 
gratification in money and kind. Those who do not fall in with this line 
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of least resistance are hounded from place to place. We are told in Travan- 
core-Cochin that prostitutes and night walkers who resort to the road sides 
in the dark for their activities are often caught by the police and their heads 
are either close cropped or shaven. We are certain there can be no legal 
warrant for this barbarous behaviour and the practice must be stopped at 
once and the olFenders adequately punished. Frequent changes in the per¬ 
sonnel engaged in this work may be advisable; and more than that the per¬ 
sonnel entrusted with this work should be properly trained and oriented to 
the law’s new approach to this much-maligned and much-abused group. 

The law must have a consistent policy, based upon all the known facts 
about this profession. The factors conducing to and the causes driving wo¬ 
men to this profession must be understood and analysed. Elsewhere we 
have pointed out the reasons which drive women to the streets. We do not 
believe that the whole thing can be accounted for by an assumption of 
female depravity catering to male licentiousness. While it must be harsh 
to prostitution the law must show a concern—nay a tenderness—to the 
prostitute. That would set the corrective to the present negative ap¬ 
proach to the whole problem. 

The law must aim at closing the entrances to this profession and open¬ 
ing more exits out of it. Methods of fine and imprisonment are neither 
suitable nor effective. It is wrong to treat the prostitute as a criminal. The 
present methods must be replaced by scientific methods of supervision, pro¬ 
vident care protection guidance and re-education. Greater emphasis should 
be laid on prevention rather than on detection. Young women found guilty 
of soliciting must be detained in a proper home, and not let off with a fine 
or a short imprisonment, to go back to the same life. Women and 
girls who are found to have drifted to urban areas, must be repatriated to 
their places of origin and if there is nobody to take care of them there, 
must be cared for. 

The law must also recognise that the women who are victimised are 
without any support, and have been thrown on their own resources to eke 
out a meagre living. Most of them are illiterate. Most of them have 
yielded to suggestions of an easy life in towns and they are caught in a trap 
from which they find it most difficult to extricate themselves. There must 
be a way out for those who want to change their life. There must be gentle 
persuasion for those who are amenable to advice and guidance. How to 
exert these influences while the women are still in the surroundings which 
shut out all such efforts is the problem which the social workers have to 
solve and the law must facilitate their endeavours in this respect. 

^ We have seen the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 
Bill , 1954 introduced in Parliament. The Bill generally provides higher 
penalties and makes the award of imprisonment even for the first offence 
compulsory but it has not dealt with the difficulties of proof which account 
’Since enactedand brought into force on 1-5-58^ ' —- ■ 
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for the large liuniber of acquiUals. Par too niucli has been left to be pro¬ 
vided for by rules to be made by the State Governments. This again is 
bound to lead to a lot of variations between State and State thus defeating the 
very uniformity which is the aim of the central Act. Particulary in view of 
our recommendations that the Centre should sponsor regional institutes for 
women, we think that there should be statutory recognition to the progra¬ 
mmes and schemes adumbrated in our report. Again, whether and what 
action should be taken is left to the discretion of the State Government and 
if past experience is any guide, we are not sanguine that all the States will 
give the same priority or fullness to the steps necessary for implementing the 
provisions of this Act, There is too much concentration of discretion, 
power.and responsibility for action laid on the Special Police Officer. The 
optional non-official advisory body cannot have much voice or direction. 
It should be made compulsory. We hope that there is now a sufficient 
awareness of the need for programmes of this kind and that public-spirited 
social workers would be forthcoming in sxifficient numbers and with 
sufficient enthusiasm to rid society of this evil. Similarly the Magistrate 
in trying a case is required to empanel a jury of five social workers of whom 
three shall be women. This again is optional, but in our opinion, should 
be compulsory. These are some of the general remarks which have to be 
made in respect of the pending Bill. 

We now proceed to record what we consider necessary for the proper 
enforcement of the laws wMch, we hope, will remove some of their present 
defects, so that consequential changes may be made in the pending Bill. 

(a) We suggest that there should be an inter-State Police Organisation 
in order to link up activities all over the country and for a proper detection 
of offences under the Act. Any girl or woman, missing from her home or 
village, should be reported to this organisation so that she may soon be 
located with a view to her recovery and repatriation or to her being 
placed under care. 

(b) No institution should be allowed to come forward to care for and 
protect such women and girls unless both its bonafides and ability are tested. 
All institutions must be licensed and regularly inspected. Every institution 
should have an approved programme of training calculated to make every 
inmate self-reliant on release. 

(c) There must be a special police squad for the enforcement of the Act. 
It must consist partly of the police and partly of social workers drawn from 
the local citizenry. There must be a fair number of women police at all 
grades. We do not think that throwing in a few women constables is en¬ 
ough. They should be in a position to take the initiative and direct the more 
responsible functions. The functions of the squad would be vigilance di¬ 
rected to the prevention of the activities of the prostitutes, to keep a watch 
over the favourite haunts of such men and women and to keep a watch over 
women in such employments as catering establishments, night-clubs, music 
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halls, bars, cabarets, etc. They would be required to keep in touch with 
the prostitutes and to counsel and persuade them to alter their way of life. 
They should further keep a vigil at railway stations, bus termini, termini 
fairs, ‘melas’ and places of pilgrimage etc. to watch the ingress and egress of 
such women. 

(d) Women produced before courts should be remanded to approved 
places where they can be contacted by social workers and probation officers. 
The courts must be given the power to reject any bail offer unless they are 
satisfied about the bonafides of the person offering the bail, or unless they 
are satisfied that they will not go back to live in surroundings which expose 
them to a life of shame. Probation Officers must be entrusted with the duty 
of collecting information as to the antecedents and the present circumstances 
of the women, and their report must be admissible in evidence. If the women 
themselves are properly tackled, the police can get all the clues which would 
unravel the nefarious scheme behind each case. There is no reason why 
they should be regarded as accused or their evidence should be made un¬ 
attainable. 

(e) It has been suggested repeatedly to us by Magistrates as well as po¬ 
lice officers that the burden of proof must be on the accused on charges un¬ 
der this Act and we think this is one way of getting over the difficulties of 
proof. 

(f) There must be special courts constituted, consisting at least partly 
of women trained to look at the social and human aspects of the problem 
and not solely from the point of view of guilt determination. All proceed¬ 
ings must be held in camera. In order to speed up disposal we think the 
courts shou Id adopt the summary procedure prescribed by the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

(g) For all women found guilty of offences under the Act detention in 
a Home must be the compulsory disposition, reserving imprisonment only 
to those very hard cases which are likely to have an evil influence on the 
other inmates or to protect the discipline of the Home. 

(h) The programmes which we have envisaged will be strengthened if 
all releases are made conditional and subject to supervision and the place¬ 
ment of the women trained in a suitable employment is undertaken as a 
statutory obligation by the States. 

(i) We think the courts should have the power to close down brothels 
and the present method of making orders for possession in favour of the 
landlord which have to be enforced by separate proceedings thereon is not 
effective. 

(j) We also think that the present system which punishes and degrades 
more than punishes, the unfortunate woman who is only an agent, and per¬ 
haps a helpless and unwilling agent, violates all principles of justice; it would 
also be un-constitutional as it treats women with a special severity while 
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absolving the male participant in the forbidden act. In circumstances which 
warrant the punishment of the woman the male participant should be equa* 
lly liable to a like penalty. 

(k) We also think that whoever resorts to any brothel or other public 
place for the purpose of prostitution should be punished. 

(l) With reference to the Children Acts we consider that the age of pro¬ 
tection should be uniformly raised to 18 years of age, and protection should 
continue in the case of a girl till she is satisfactorily settled in life. 



Reclamation, Rehabilitation 
and After-Care I 


If the Immoral Traffic Laws are made uniform for the whole of India, 
and strengthened according to the suggestions made, the main problem 
would be the reclamation, housing, rehabilitation and after-care of the wo¬ 
men rescued from the brothels, and those who are, or may fall victims of 
procurers and pimps. For this the State should take responsibility and es¬ 
tablish suitable centres, for the reception of such women, and arrangements 
for their care and training, so that they could be fitted for an honest living 
in the future. 

If thought had been given to the necessity of providing for those who 
were dislodged when the brothels were first made illegal, a good deal of ex¬ 
perience could have been acquired and there would have been sounder 
material to build on at the present time, in suggesting schemes which 
would serve the purposes of both prevention of prostitution and the curing 
of those who had been led to this demoralising profession. 

The Committee is of the opinion that work in this connection should 
start from the roots and roots of the problem lie in the villages, as much 
as in the towns. For this reason work should be started in the villages, 
where women who are economically distressed, destitute or in moral 
danger ; women who are unhappy in their homes, or ill-treated by their 
husbands ; or abducted, as well as young widows who are considered a 
burden to their families should be able to seek the aid of the district or 
village authority, who in turn should immediately report the case to the 
district Headquarters. In each district Headquarters, accommodation 
should be provided. Vigilance and Probation Officers, men and women, 
should be sent immediately in response to the report to investigate, the 
case and move the person to the district Headquarters. The district 
Headquarters should provide a Vigilance Shelter for the accommodation 
of such cases. 

The Committee, therefore, suggests the organisational work that 
should be started at each district Headquarters where an adequate machi¬ 
nery may be set up to meet the requirements of deserving cases. The 
District Vigilance Shelter would be the centre for the reception of such 
cases. 
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As education and enlightenment spreads through the work of the 
Community Projects and the improvement schemes under the next Five 
Year Plan, Social Welfare Organisations, Women’s Organisations, and 
other similar bodies are likely to emerge to help with such work. The 
Committee attaches great value to the interest of bonafide social workers 
in problems of this nature, for active assistance in helping with the work 
connected with helpless young women and directing them to authorities 
who will give them care and protection. 

In like manner in the smaller towns, similar cases may be brought 
to the notice of the Magistrates, Vigilance Police, or recognised social 
workers who may report these to the district Headquarters authorities. 

The Committee, therefore, suggests that each Vigilance Shelter 
should provide accommodation for approximately one hundred women. 
The shelter should be divided into two sections for : 

1. Women in moral danger. Provision for board, lodging and other 
amenities should be made. The Vigilance Shelter would be a clearing 
house for it is not the intention of the committee that women should be 
kept here for more than three to six months. 

2. Women arrested and awaiting Court trials. 

Staff 

One Matron, a supervisor (a woman trained in social sciences) 

in class I officer’s grade, of the State. 

Four Probation Officers (men and women). 

Four Vigilance Police Officers (men and women). 

Two Teachers for general & social education. 

One Medical Officer (part-time). 

On reports being received from the village or small town authori¬ 
ties, the duty of the Probation Officers and vigilance police will be to 
visit the area, make the necessary investigation and bring back the young 
woman concerned to the Shelter, provide for her the protection she 
needs and draw up the case history to help with classification of the 
case at a later stage. 

The Probation Officers attached to the District Vigilance Shelters 
should again be called upon to provide after-care measures in the interests 
of women who may return to the area for employment, after rehabilita¬ 
tion, so that the work of the Probation Officers in each district Vigilance 
Shelters would be two fold in character : 

1. Rescue work with a study of cases. 

2. After-care with rehabilitated cases. While the women wait in 
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each District Vigilance Shelter, a sensible short term course should be 
made available to them to prevent idleness during their stay. 

It is realised by the Committee that the States may not find it 
possible, due to the financial implications or lack of personnel to start 
shelters in every district. It is, therefore, suggested that some of the 
existing Homes may be taken over after strict scrutiny. Voluntary work 
in the field of rescue training and rehabilitation of women and girls 
should be encouraged, provided, that the social workers responsible for 
such work are progressive, and understand modern scientific methods of 
work and institutions are open to inspection. Such insttitutions may be 
given financial aid for the work with which they are entrusted. 

Probation Officers 

Probation is a method of individual investigation and treatment by 
which the community through its control seeks to supervise, discipline, 
rehabilitate and control ofienders without detention in custodial institu¬ 
tions. 

Probation Officers will have the following duties: 

1. Supplying courts with case histories of the accused, i. e. the 
study of individuals, their family and social environment, the strong 
and weak points of their character and their training. 

2. Supervision of probationers, advising and helping them towards 
rehabilitation. 

3. After-care of released detenus or rehabilitated women and helping 
them into normal channels of social life. 

4. Other problems relating to the welfare of probationers and dis¬ 
charged detenus entrusted to them. 

The Probation Officers attached to the District Vigilance Shelters 
should be trained in social work and cooperate with the Vigilance 
Department of the State Government. 

A medical examination should be made at this stage and a report 
submitted with the case history. 

For women who have been arrested, similar case histories should 
be drawn up and medical examination undertaken. 

Once this preliminary work has been done the women should be 
moved on to a place where greater and more detailed work can be under¬ 
taken from the point of view of rehabilitation. 

The Committee feels that the Central Social Welfare Board should 
undertake the establishing of five Regional Women’s Institutions in the 
North, South, East, West and Centre of India to accommodate women of 
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the first category from District Vigilance Shelters. For the woman who 
are committed by courts—the second category—the Committee feels 
that the States shoyld undertake the responsibility of establishing 
♦Remand Homes, In cases where States cannot undertake this responsi¬ 
bility, existing Homes that have an established reputation and are duly 
licensed and registered, may be utilised. These should be open to 
inspection and the Department in charge of this work may lay down 
educational policies and vocational programmes at Government expense. 

It has been suggested that court cases remain the State responsi¬ 
bilities, because of the security and custodial requirements of the Law and 
the fact that such case may have to appear before the Committing 
authorities from time to time. 

Regional Women’s Institute 

Whereas the Committee realises that the States must share the 
responsibility of rehabilitation with the Central Social Welfare Board, 
they still feel that for reasons of uniformity and the laying down of the 
pattern of a highly organised unit, it is necessary that the Central Social 
Welfare Board sponsor the five Regional Women’s Institutes. It would 
be open to those States that can do specialised work of this nature 
to develop their own schemes and restrict the admission of inmates to 
their own State subjects. It is realised that it will be a long time before 
some of the smaller States will be able to undertake such work and the 
Central Institutes will be a great boon to them. It is, however, fully 
realised that all spade work must be done at the District Vigilance Shelter 
level, and once women sent to the regional Women’s Institute have 
finished their training they will most probably return to their own 
State and once again become the responsibility of the District Vigilance 
Shelter and the Probationary Staff for any after-care measures that may be 
undertaken in their interest. Hence a close link must be established 
between the Regional Institutes and the District Vigilance Shelters in 
their region. 

Courses may be arranged for periods of two to five years according 
to the subjects chosen. No stigma should attach to the inmates, whatso¬ 
ever their past, and to save them from the feeling of rejection by society, 
it is proposed to open the Regional Women’s Institutes, to young girls 
from twelve years of age and women from respectable homes, who may 
wish to take advantage of the courses provided in them. As far as 
possible endeavour should be to get these women to want to be there, 
so that no feeling of compulsion should be sensed. The Committee is 
convinced that preventive work is more rewarding than curative work 

* The separate Homes recommended for women committed by courts have beep 
referred to as Remand Homes in this report. 
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and that there will be less danger of women so rehabilitated returning to 
the degradation of immoral lives for superficial gains. The Committee 
suggests that to each Regional Women’s Institute a training class of 
fifty be attached to train workers for similar work in their States. The 
Institutes should be situated at least ten miles from the city in open 
healthy surrounding with ten to fifteen acres of land on which education' 
al and agricultural programmes can be organised. 

The buildings should be capable of accommodating four hundred 
persons. A rough sketch is attached.* It has been suggested that there 
should be eight hostels, in each of which fifty girls and women may reside, 
according to the classifications made by the Probation Officers. The neces¬ 
sity of providing nurseries, a nursery school and a creche must be recog¬ 
nised as the Committee feels that mothers should be encouraged to take 
care of their babies even if they are born out of wedlock. Provision 
therefore must be made for children up to the age of eight, after which 
they may be sent to Children’s Homes unless other arrangements can be 
made for them. The large Assembly Hall should accommodate four 
hundred persons for prayers, meetings, kirtans, dramas, cinema shows or 
other items of entertainment, and for general lectures. 

Staff 

Each Institute should have (a) a Doctor, (b) trained Nurses, 
(c) Psychiatrists, (d) a woman Superintendent, (e) a Matron for each 
Hostel, (0 Teachers for as many departments as the Institute will establish, 
(g) Nursery School Teacher, (h) Chowkidars, (i) four Chaprasies, (j) four 
Ayahs. 

Duties 

The Medical personnel will undertake a complete examination of 
each new inmate on arrival and thereafter follow up each case according 
to her needs. ® 

The superintendent will supervise the whole Institution from the 
angle of teaching and training, and maintain a close touch with the 
Matrons of the Hostels. 

The Matrons should be trained in case work. Their responsibility 
will be to see that the hostels are kept clean, the inmates maintain 
discipline and punctuality, and help to create a community life amongst 
them. Each Matron will be required to maintain case histories of 
inmates in her care, and note their attitudes, progress and achievements. 
The inmates will be required to clean, cook food and maintain their 

*Not Printed, ^ 
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Hostels, these being assigned to them in turn by batches formed ^rom 

amongst their number. 

Departments 

Compulsory ; 1. Literary classes 

2. Elementary domestic science including cooking, 
sewing, account keeping and child care 

3. Physical exercises or games 

Optional: 1, Handicrafts, including spinning, weaving, sewing, 

cutting, tailoring, knitting, pottery, paper-making, 
soap making, leather work, book binding, printing, 
toy-making, etc. 

2. Agricultural: Farming, market gardening (fruits, 
vegetables, flowers), dairy farming, poultry keep¬ 
ing, bee-keeping, silk worm rearing, etc. 

3. Vocational: Typing, stenography, office adminis¬ 
tration, teacher's training, nursing, midwifery, 
child-care (specialised), physical culture, picklemak- 
ing, fruit preservation, etc. 

4. Art: Music, dancing, singing, painting, acting, 
specialised weaving and embroidery. 

Suitable young women may also be encouraged to 
take coiffses already established for the training 
of Village Level Workers. 

5. Extra Curricular activities : Games, dramatics, 
Hari kirtans, community singing. 

Having a choice among many subjects each inmate would have the 
right of exercising her own particular preference, and so a sustained 
interest in her training could be maintained. Opportunities would then 
be given for the expression of her creative ability, and she would be 
saved the tedium of performing tasks she was not naturally fitted for. 

Here we may mention that too rigid dress regulations should not 
be enforced. Colour and individual preference in dress are desirable for 
they can have a psychological effect on the minds of some women. 

Having given the general picture of the Regional Women’s institutes 
(responsibility of the Central Social Welfare Board) and the 
District Shelters and Remand Homes (responsibility of the State Govern¬ 
ment), we now proceed to deal witlr the measures for After-care. 
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After-car4 

The responsibility of rescue and Vigilance Institutions concerned 
does not end with the discharge of inmates after training and it would 
be unwise to discharge anyone, on whom so much care and money has 
been expended, into the world without security, supervision and guidance. 
It is necessary to maintain contact with such women, so that they may 
not relapse into their old habits or come under the old influences. Simi¬ 
larly supervision of persons on probation and of those returned to 
parents or guardians should be included in After-care work. Competent 
honorary social workers may be associated with Probation Officers in 
their duties. 

The responsibility for After-care work should rest partly with the 
Centre, but mainly with the State Governments. The plan provides that 
there be a constant and close collaboration between the Regional 
Institutes and the States. When a woman, after her course of training 
at the Regional Women’s Institute, returns to her State (town or village), 
or goes to any other State (town or village), the Regional Institute Office 
should inform the State Social Directorate, not only of the arrival of the 
woman, but also send the case history collected at all stages, with a chart 
of achievements, attitudes and degree of re-adjustment. The State Social 
Directorate will pass on the information with the material to the District 
Vigilance Shelter, Probation Section. The Probation Oflicer will contact 
the subject and keep a watch over her, and record her progress for three 
years. 

The State Directorate and the District After-care Centres, will give 
special heed to the question of placement, for which purpose citizens’ 
Committees should be attached on the one hand to the State Social 
Directorate, and the District After-care Centre and official contacts must 
be maintained with the other departments of the Government, such 
as would need to employ or give employment to these trained women. 

In larger towns, such as industrial towns, educational centres, 
railway junctions, etc. where conditions of over-crowding, shortage of 
housing and the fast tempo of life create their special problems, it is 
recommended that hostels for working women be opened. 

Hostels 

Very little attention has been paid to the problem of housing of 
working women, who have no homes of their own. This applies not 
only to the educated few, but also to the category that is more and more 
pressed into factories, domestic service and craft centres. 

So far the only organisation to our knowledge that has given any 
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serious thought to this problem is the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It is necessary that bad environment must be avoided. In 
some cases exploitation of a single woman, by her own landlord could 
be possible. Shortage of housing could be exploited for purpose of 
squeezing high rents and ‘Pagrees’ as well as a lever for forcing her into 
promiscuous relationships. Well-planned hostels would provide 
physical activities also. The loneliness of a woman, after working hours, 
is far greater than man’s, due to the restrictions that customs and con¬ 
ventions place upon her movements. It is under these circumstances 
that she may be tempted to accept the companionship of any man, who 
may lead her astray. Thus hostel arrangements for working women are 
an absolute necessity, and should be undertaken by State Governments 
or Municipalities. If private enterprises are allowed in this field the State 
must lay down specifications and maintain periodical checks. 

Training Classes 

Provision in the plan of the Regional Women’s Institutes has been 
made for the training of fifty trainees. Residential accommodation has 
been provided. 

The minimum qualifications of the entrants should be the Matri- 
culalion or High School examination. The course of study, theoretical 
and practical work should extend over a period of one year. The whole 
field of the institution would provide the practical training ground, and 
theoretical classes can be arranged at the nearest School or College of 
Social Sciences. Trainees will be prepared for field work, such as 
Probation and After-care, for child welfare and after-care as well as for 
executive posts. 

Each Institute should be provided with a bus for transport of the 
inmates for special purposes. 
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Scheme For Reclamation, 
Rehabilitation and After-care II 

The last chapter has brought out the need for preventive as 
well as constructive work, and a full programme from the initial stage of 
rescue work to complete rehabilitation has been suggested by the 
Committee. To implement this programme which has its beginning 
in the villages and small towns, to the District Towns and the State 
controlled institutions at the regional level controlled by the Central 
Social Welfare Board, the following Governmental machinery has been 
suggested by the Committee. 

The necessity for suitable training for personnel who will under¬ 
take this new type of work has also been suggested. It is necessary now 
to emphasise the fact that a great deal of Research work is also essential 
in our country, for little scientific investigation has so far been carried 
out in problems of social, psychological and environmental conditions 
that lead women into a profession that is degrading to human 
dignity. 

While the Committee suggests the setting up of governmental 
Departments for efficient work in connection with social and moral 
hygiene, they would like to emphasise the necessity of research in the 
special problems that appertain to Indian conditions. 

The various schemes, as the Committee visualised them, are stated 
here, subject to such modifications as may arise in the light of 
practicability and experience. 

1. Central Directorate for the Welfare of Women and Children 

The Committee suggests that a Central Directorate for the Welfare 
of Women and Children be established as one of the departments of the 
Central Social Welfare Board or any new Ministry of Social Welfare 
that may emerge in the future. The functions of this Directorate 
would be to handle the administration, educational and training 
programme of the Regional Women’s Institutes and to initiate research 
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studies. The work of children’s care could also be under this section if 
it is found to be expedient. 

Staff: 

One Woman Director or Secretary, Social Services for Women 
and Children to be appointed on a salary of Rs. 1,000-50-1,500, per 
mensem. Qualifications necessary would be a post-graduate degree in 
social sciences and experience of work and research in the field of 
women and children, who have been exploited for immoral purposes. 

1. Five Research Officers (women), each to be appointed on a salary 
of Rs. 500-25-750. Qualifications required—degree in social sciences, 
experience of research work, knowledge of the regional language to which 
the officer will be accredited. 

2. Two Inspectresses for inspection of work, etc. of the Regional 
Women’s Institutes, each on a salary of Rs. 500-25-750 per mensem. 
Qualifications desired would be a degree in social sciences and experience 
of field work. 

3. The necessary clerical staff and lower grade staff may be employ¬ 
ed according to the needs of the office, except that a peon should 
accompany the travelling staff and the research officers on duty. 

Duties of the Central Directorate of Social Welfare for Women and 
Children: 

1. To work out the details of the Regional Women’s Institutes 
and put them into operation. To periodically inspect the regional work, 
so that a high standard is maintained uniformly. 

2. To work out the schemes for Children’s care (destitute, 
orphaned and handicapped) and co-ordinate all aspects of social services 
for women and children in such a manner that maximum benefits may 
accrue to the largest number with due regard to economy. 

3. To work out and direct the schemes for social education in 
co-operation with State agencies. 

4. To form a link between State and State for larger policies. 

5. To watch over the training of personnel in the Regional Home, 
in the interest of maintaining a high and uniform standard. 

6. To direct social research in the field of welfare for women and 
children. To evaluate results and maintain statistics. 
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Estimated expenditure for the first year 


S.No. 

Designation 

No. 

Per month Per year 



each total 

1. 

Director or Secretary 

1 Rs. 1000/- Rs. 1000/- Rs. 12,000/- 

2. 

Research OflScers 

5 Rs. 

500/- Rs. 2500/- Rs. 30,000/- 

3. 

Inspectors 

2 Rs. 

500/- Rs. 1000/- Rs. 12,000/- 

4. 

Clerical Staff 

8 Rs. 

160/- Rs. 1280/- Rs. 15,360/- 

5. 

Peons 

8 Rs. 

80/- Rs. 640/- Rs. 7,680/- 




(Inclusive ofD.A.) 

6. 

Travelling and 




Daily allowances 


Rs. 5,000/- 

7. 

Office (Central) contingencies 

Rs. 3,000/- 

8. 

Office (Research officers) 




contingencies 


Rs. 3,000/- 




Total: Rs. 88,040/- 


II. Regional Women’s Institute 

The Committee suggests that five Regional Institutes be started for 
women one each in North, South, East, West and Central zones. These 
should be situated in open areas close to any big town, selected by the 
Central Social Welfare Board for this purpose. 

The Institute will receive women and girls from the States who 
wish to take advantage of the education and training that the 
Institute will impart for their rehabilitation. Part I already describes the 
hostel arrangements, and enumerates the educational, vocational and 
training schemes. It also explains the scheme of training that has been 
attached to the Institute for social workers—a draft of the layout of 
the Institute, as visualised by the Committee, is given with part one of 
this chapter. 


Estimated expenditure for the first year 


Designation 

No. 

Scale of pay 

Per Month 

Per Year 

Lady Superintendent 

(Trained social scientist) 

1 

500-25-800 

500 

6,000 

Hostel Superintendent 

1 

100- 3-180 

100 

1,200 

Doctor (Woman) 

I 

(plus food) 
300-10-500 

300 

3,600 

Psychiatrist 

1 

300-10-500 

300 

3,600 

Psychologist 

1 

300-10-500 

300 

3,600 

Probation Officers-cum 
Hostel Matrons 

10 

100- 5-150 

1,000 

12,000 




Designation 

No. 

Scale of pay Per Month 

Per Year 

Nurses 

4 

(p’lis foo()or conveyance) 

100- 5-150 

400 

4,800 

Head-mistress 

1 

fplus food and uDlform) 

250-10-300 

250 

3,000 

Craft Mistress 

1 

150- 5-200 

150 

1,800 

School Teachers 

6 

75-2i-150 

450 

5,400 

Craft Teachers 

6 

75-2J-150 

450 

5,400 

Ground Supervisor for 

Cattle and Poultry etc. 

1 

120- 5-250 

120 

1,440 

Senior Clerks ') 

2 

salary 

300 

3,600 

Stenographers )• 

2 

plus 

250 

3,000 

Junior clerks J 

2 

D.A. 

200 

2,400 

Driver 

1 

salary plus D.A. 

75 

900 

Chowkidars 

4 

salary plus D.A. 

200 

2,400 

Ayahs for Creche 
and Hospital 

4 

50- 2- 65 

200 

2,400 

Sweepers 

4 

salary and D.A. 

2C0 

2,400 

Gardeners and Dig men 

6 

50- 2- 70 

300 

3,600 

Social Worker 

1 

salary and D.A. 
300-10-500 

300 

3,600 



Total 6,345 

76,140 


in. State Social Directorate 

Every State should have a Directorate of Welfare Services for 
Women and Children under the Department of Social Welfare or the 
Ministry of Social Welfare of the State Government, This Directorate 
would have similar functions to the Central Directorate described above 
in the State region. It would have the added responsibility of the 
remanded and committed category of women and children for whom 
provision will have to be made by the State as already suggested 
in Part I. 

Staff: 

(1) Woman Director, with a salary of Rs. 500-25-800 per month or 
class I Officer’s grade of the State. She must hold a degree in Social 
Sciences and have experience of field work amongst delinquent women 
and children. 

(2) 2 Research Officers, each on a salaray of Rs. 300-15-600 with 
daily allowance and conveyance allowance as well as travelling expenses 
when on duty. Qualifications required should be, a research degree and 
a knowledge of the area to be covered. 
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(3) 2 Inspectresses, each on a salary of Rs. 350/- with travelling 
and conveyance allowances. 

(4) Clerical staff and ofiBce staff as required. 

Duties of the State Welfare Directorate : 

1. To organise and supervise the entire scheme of Rescue, Rehabili¬ 
tation and after-care. 

2. To start a State Remand Home for women and girls committed by 
the courts on the lines of the Regional Women’s Institute except 
that provision for security measures would have to be made. 

3. To start District Shelters in every District. 

4. To inspect, supervise and license non-Governmental Institu¬ 
tions that may be recognised. 

5. Recommending the grants and examining the accounts of the 
Institution as approved by the State Directorate. 

6. Maintain contact with all departments of government and private 
agencies with a view to the employment and placement of 
women who would be rehabilitated both in the State Homes 
and in the Regional Women’s Institutes. 

7. Maintain a link with the Central Directorate and the Regional 
Women’s Institutes, so that women returning from institutes 
to their State areas may be cared for and helped to complete 
rehabilitation (We have already emphasised the importance of 
after-care work). 

8. To initiate and direct research in their own State areas. 

IV. State Remand Homes 

It is visualised that women who may be charged by the Law 
Courts and are awaiting trial, or are sentenced and committed to 
Remand Homes for a period of time, will be required for the purposes 
of the Law to remain within the State areas. It is necessary to make 
provision for their housing, care and training during this period. The 
Committee has already suggested that State Remand Homes be established 
or existing Homes be utilised for these purposes after careful scrutiny. 
Greater security measures for these women will have to be provided and 
hence the State Remand Homes will have to be organised on a different 
pattern to the Regional Women’s Institutes. It is advisable that the 
schemes of training should follow the same lines as those of the Regional 
Women’s Institute as far as possible. 

Staff: 

I, Superintendent (woman), with a degree in Social Sciences as 
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qualification, on a salary of Rs. 400-10-500. She shoul<f be 
required to live in the Home to supervise the inmates. 

2. 2 Probation Officers —II class officer’s grade. 

3. Matron for general supervision and maintaining order, 
cleanliness and discipline. Salary lSO-S-200. 

4. Part-time Medical Personnel. 

5. Teachers for as many departments as are opened in each 
Home. 

6. Celrical and other stcffi, i.e. peons, chowkidars, etc. 

V. District Shelters 

The last Chapter has explained at lenght the functions of the 
District Shelters. It has also been pointed out that if, due to financial 
difficulties or shortage of trained personnel the State is unable to have a 
Shelter in every district, it could utilise some of the existing non-govern¬ 
mental Homes which it considers fit and give these Homes grants-in-aid, 
if it deems necessary. 

Duties: 

The suggested District Shelters should serve a double purpose that 
of assisting and receiving those who are rescued from the villages and the 
small towns, and of taking care of them till such time as those are either 
claimed or sent on to the State Remand Home or the Regional Women’s 
Institute. Case history work is to be done here, which will aid the 
courts (if the case is under-trial) or help in classification of cases at the 
Remand Home and at the Regional Women’s Institute. 

The other function of the District Shelter is to take diarge of after* 
care work of those who have returned after a course of training from the 
Remand Home or Regional Women’s Institute. 

Stqff: 

1. Superintendent (woman) who should hold a degree in Social 
Sciences on a salary of Rs. 350-10-600 or grade I officer of the 
State. 

2. Probation Officer trained in field work, on salaries of 
Rs. 200-10-350 per mensem. They riiould also be entitled to 
travelling, conveyance and haltage allowances. 

3. One matron. 

4. One medical officer (part-time) 

5. Clerical and other necessary staff as required. Vigilance police 
may be associated in time of need but this would be the 
responsibility of the Police Department. 

Note —^Detailed schedules of State Institutes are not given, as the scales 

of salaries and allowances differ from State to State. 
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Concluding Remarks 

In conclusion, the committee would like to make some recom¬ 
mendations and press some measures that should be taken up immediately, 
by the authorities, as well as by voluntary social welfare organisations. 

I. Governmental 

(a) Sex Education : It is necessary that in every educational Institution 
at all stages sex education of a progressive nature should be given 
to children and adults. It is the opinion of the Committee that many 
of the lapses from an honest way of life can be avoided if in adolescence 
children are made aware of their awakening emotions and are helped 
and guided by those they can trust. This specialised education is 
desirable also in their homes, but judging by conditions at present it 
will be a long time before they can expect such guidance from their 
parents unless courses On this subject are introduced also in programmes 
for social education. A carefully worked out syllabus must be evolved 
to suit the child, at each stage of its development and educational career. 
It is only with this knowledge that boys and girls could be guided into 
decent ways of living, respect each other and learn the necessity of 
keeping their bodies clean and healthy for the assumption of natural 
family life. 

(b) Child Guidance Clinics : Should be opened in every area with 
suitable qualified personnel in charge. This service has developed in 
Western countries with undisputed success and we may well take 
advantage of the experience gained abroad. It is not always that a child 
has a happy home, which may be due to various causes. Sometimes it 
is difiicult for parents themselves to understand the factors that need 
examination or they do not find it easy to resolve the tensions unaided. 
The advice of trained and experienced men and women could be of in¬ 
valuable help. Some children grow perverse and ungovernable, and the 
parents themselves wonder why one child should be different from the other 
in the same family. Wrong treatment, punishment, enforced discipline, 
may have very injurious efiects, unless experts can help parents diagnose 
the trouble and apply the correct remedies. Such children when wrongly 
bandied can become delinquents and sex delinquency is often attributed 
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to such causes. lieip of the right type at the right time can bring 
about a re-adjustment to a normality of behaviour. 

The Committee recommends that the Child Guidance Clinics be 
staffed with clinicians, who have a specialised knowledge of child 
psychology and child care, 

(c) Marriage Guidance and Counselling: Child Guidance Clinics can 
not produce results unless an attempt is made for the solving of the 
problems of the home in which the child lives. A problem-child is created 
by the atmosphere and environment of its home and this atmosphere is 
often due to the fact of marital discord and disharmony. Besides young 
wives and husbands could be helped over hurdles that are often 
responsible for the break-up of marital relations creating situations that 
prove dangerous. This integration of the home with those that live in 
it, the parents, the children, all other relations, could remove the 
conflicts which often are the cause of mal-adjustment and produce a most 
harmful effect on children who sub-consciously reject the strain. Such 
conflicts are also often responsible for resentments between married 
Couples that may open the door to immorality on the part of the husband 
or the wife. Such clinics therefore would have a far-reaching effect in 
improving the conditions of our homes. 

(d) Parent—Teacher Associations : It would be necessary to encourage 
in all educational institutious Parent-Teacher Associations. A child 
spends a good part of its day at school. It would greatly help the 
parents as well as the teachers, if they could get together 
periodically, and discuss the problems concerning the child. Such 
organisations would create a medium for a better understanding of the 
personality of the child by those who share the privilege of helping to 
develop the character and special aptitudes of the child. The parents 
would realise that they must assume the responsibility, which is not 
recognised today, of cooperating with the school authorities, so that 
they may apply the correctives with that are suggested by the school 
authorities with understanding and sympathy at home, 

(e) Venereal Disease ; The question of venereal disease is closely 
associated with prostitution, promiscuity and lapses in moral conduct. 
This Committee, throughout its tours, interviewed doctors on the subject 
and arrived at the conclusion that although a universal anxiety was 
expressed at the endemic nature of the many types of this disease there 
was hardly any uniform governmental machinery to detect and help to 
eradicate it inspite of its dire consequences. A compr ehensive picture 
could not be placed before the Committee, for the figures and statistics 
obtainable were limited. In some parts of the country, intensive work 
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is being done, whereas in other parts ho heed is being paid and nO 
special clinics have been established. 

Factual information, however, can be obtained from a report of 
the investigations carried out by Sir John Megaw in 1933, into Village 
health conditions, which states that approximately thirteen million 
people were suflFering from venereal diseases. He states, “it would 
probably be well within the mark to assume that 10 to 15 % of the 
inhabitants suffer from syphillis, at some time or other during their 
lifetime”. It is also estimated that among the States, Madras and 
Bengal lead the rest in having the highest incidence of venereal disease. 
Expert work in this field is being done in Madras, under Dr. Rajan, a 
specialist with an international reputation and Dr. Murti, in Visakhapat- 
nam. In the latter town the Committee visited a large and eflSciently 
run hospital where a praise-worthy effort is being made, not only to give 
treatment to sufferers in the special Department for Venereal Disease and 
Skin Diseases, but a careful follow-up work by paid medical social 
workers, both men and women, is also undertaken. 

We were told in Srinagar that the World Health Organisation team 
had been responsible for excellent work in villages in the Jammu area, 
where the population was being wiped out by this courge. 

The Bombay Municipality has a special venereal disease control 
department. The Committee was only able to collect fragmentary 
information on this important topic. The full implication of the evil 
was realised when we visited the hospital in Visakhapatnam where we 
were shown the horror of the ravages of this disease on innocent victims, 
women and children, who were in-patients in the wards. We were told 
that those suffering from the disease discontinue the treatment as soon 
as the first symptoms disappear, not realising that until the treatment is 
complete they still carried the infection. The doctor explained that 
unless an adequate staff of doctors and medical social workers could be 
appointed to do intensive work, not only in curing sufferers, but to 
discover the contacts that were responsible for the infection in the 
original case, and the contacts made by the infected men or women 
after the infection, the work in this field would be incomplete. We 
consider this subject so important that we recommened to the 
Government that: 

1. An educational programme be devised for the layman and 
woman on the subject of venereal disease, on the lines of 
programmes of other epidemics. 

2. An All-India plan for detection and curing venereal diseases 
be undertaken. 
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3, Compulsion be used for complete treatment, wherever 
sufferers are detected. 

The Committee has received a comprehensive report made on the 
subject from the Social and Moral Hygiene Association of India, which 
makes interesting reading. 

(f) Family Planning: The Committee considers that the subject of 
Family Planning is closely related to the subject of Social and Moral 
Hygiene and would recommend that the Government strengthen Family 
Planning Programmes throughout the country. It stands to reason that 
when large families of eight or nine comprising parents and 
children of all ages are crowded in single room tenements, sex knowledge 
is acquired with neither understanding nor restraint. 

Conditions produced by unplanned families tend to the 
weakening of moral codes and social values. We have already com¬ 
mented on the importance of improving economic conditions and 
housing facilities, and on raising living standards to help with the 
problem of prostitution and promiscuity. No progress in these measures 
can be effected unless men and women are taught that they should raise 
only as many children as their economic condition can support, 
recognising the requirements of parental care, clothing, health and 
education to which the child is entitled. Programmes for family plann¬ 
ing therefore should be emphasised. 

II, Voluntary Welfare Societies 

The Committee recommends that all voluntary welfare societies 
should undertake country-wide programmes to 

(a) Advocate suitable change in social life and community practices 
and customs to meet the requirements of modem times without breaking 
down traditions which may be healthy. 

(b) Propagate the eradication of the double moral standard so 
common in Indian homes. Society is usually prepared to reject the 
woman who may have made a mistake, but there is no rejection of the 
man who is known to be immoral. The stigma that attaches to the prosti- 
tute has no counterpart for the prostitute’s paramour. Laws that penalise 
the prostitute take no cognizance of the client who has made the pros¬ 
titution possible. In our opinion he is more worthy of blame for while 
the woman may be driven to prostitution through necessity, financial or 
otherwise, he may be a married man with a comfortable home and 
growing children, economically well placed, but driven to seek an outlet 
for carnal lusts. 
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(c) Study and devote some time to the propagation of spiritual and 
moral codes to replace the narrow religious precepts blindly followed in 
most Indian homes today. It is necessary to discriminate between true 
and false values and change socio-religious laws that lay down restrictions 
that today have no place in life. It should be the function of respected 
social workers to propagate ideals and convince those they work for that 
inner strength of character has to be developed and discrimination 
between right and wrong has to be engendered in the individual so that 
men and women should automatically choose the right path without 
social compulsions. This no doubt would be a long term programme 
and difQcult too, because of the complicated social pattern of the 
thousands of communities of our people and the varying degrees of the 
changes that are affecting them with changing conditions today. 

Basic Requirements and Institutions for Reclamation, 

Rehabilitation and After-Care 

1. No official measures in any of these departments should be orga¬ 
nised wihout the active cooperation of suitable voluntary agencies and 
individual workers. Sympathy and understanding are often unobtainable 
from those who follow strict official procedures and we believe that the 
class of women for whom such work is initiated are specially in need of 
a sympathetic approach to their problems. A happy relationship between 
officials and non-officials should be established for co-operation and 
material advice and consultation. 

2. No Institution organised for work in connection with rescued 
women should have any but women in charge of the internal manage¬ 
ment of the Institution and intimate dealings with the inmates. Men 
should be strictly excluded, though they may be employed for dealing 
with the police and the courts of law, general protection, accounts 
departments and external management. 

3. No institution should be allowed to exist unless, its management 
undertakes to provide decent healthy surroundings, general education 
and vocational training for the inmates with the purpose of making them 
independent in a fixed period (three to five years). No marriage be 
allowed to take place unless the woman has been trained in elementary 
domestic science and child-care to fit her for marriage. No home be 
allowed to exist that is not registered, licensed and open to inspection 
from time to time—by official authorities. 

The Committee realises the inadequacies of the enquiry it has 
attempted to carry out. Except for getting a general picture of the 
position, with regard to brothels and prostitution and the other immoral 



traffickers who support them, we have not been able to carry out any 
research study into the many aspects of this important subject. The 
time was too short for detailed work and the equipment of the Members 
was insufficient to approach the problems from that scientific angle. It 
is, however, our recommendation that trained social scientists be 
appointed by the Central Social Welfare Board to study the subject from 
the research angle. The following is a list of subjects that may well be 
taken up for deeper study so that a background could be obtained, for 
more effective work in the future. 

Subjects such as the following would be suitable for Research work 
and other topics could be added from time to time:— 

1. Case study of the inmates of a Vigilance Home with special 
reference to the problem of rehabilitation. 

2. Analytical study of the family background of the brothel 
keepers. 

3. Socio-economic study of the pimps and procurers. 

4. Study of the attitudes of the young women towards their stay 
in a Vigilance Home. 

5. Home conditions inducing prostitution among women and girls 
in poor families. 

6. Attitudes of women prostitutes towards the profession of 
prostitution. 

7. Prostitution and correctional administration (i.e., critical survey 
of the police; judicial, probation service and institutional 
administration, with a view to improving their methods which 
would be helpful for rehabilitation of women and children 
convicted and rescued under the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act). 

8. A comparative study of the economic, professional and human 
values, as achieved or realised by the two groups of 
prostitutes, viz. prostitutes from hereditary homes and street 
prostitutes. 

9. Study of the attitudes of some of the inmates of a Rescue 
Home or jail in regard to their future rehabilitation. 

10. Case-study of some of the women who have been rehabilitated 
from a Rescue Home. 

11. Study of the attitudes of men who marry women from Rescue 
Homes. 
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12. Case-study of the habitual oBenders, i.e. prostitutes who go back 
to the profession. 

13. Study of spheres of co-operation between paid oflBcials in charge 
and voluntary and public workers. 

14. Producer co-operatives and their value in rehabilitation work 
with study of the demand and supply of the varied products 
of women’s Institutions. 

15. Research into the motivations of married men with homes and 
families who are habitual frequenters of brothel areas. 

16. Research into the Hormones, determining the sex life and 
sex behaviour of the individual, e.g. the action and 
interaction of the hormones produced by the Anterior Pituitary, 
Adrenal, Cortex and Ovary. 

17. Study of the taboos and moral codes of different ethnic 
groups including tribals. 

To cover the whole of our vast country—hampered by the climatic 
conditions that necessitated a break in the month of May and the first 
three weeks in June, and facing the monsoon conditions in July and 
August—was fraught with diflSculties. Travelling, when undertaken, had 
to be quick, with short breaks in the towns and cities. Incessant hard 
work allowed no time to digest information collected at one place, before 
crowding the mind with information about the next. The outline of the 
problem, however, has deeply impressed on us the need for active work 
to rid the country of the evil of commercialised vice, and to destroy the 
nefarious miscreants, whose prosperity stems from the sale and exploita¬ 
tion of human flesh, and who callously victimize the innocent and 
erring. They feel committed to lending personal and individual support 
to any plans that may materialise, to crush out immoral traffic in women 
and children and help the reclamation, rehabilitation, and after-care of 
those who can be freed , from the tangle of their sordid, pitiful and 
degraded existence. 

SdJ Dhanwanthi Rama Rau 

(Chairman) 

Shanti Kabir 

ViMALA DESHMUKH 
Maitreyee Bose 
P. Paruatham Naidu 

30-9-1955 V. V. Sastri 
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APPENDIX I 

(QUESTIONNAIRES) 



set C. l QUESTIONNAIRE ON 

Suppression of Immoral TrafiBc in Women and Children. 
Questionnaire to Law Enforcement Authority in the State (Secretary, 
Home Department, Commissioner of Police, Municipal Commissioner 
or Other Executive Officer) 

A. Laws 


1. Is there a special statute governing the matter in your State 1 

2. Is the statute in force throughout the State ? 

3. (a) Is there a Children's Act in force in your State ? 

(b) Is it in force throughout the State ? 

4. Do the Municipalities Act or the bye-laws made thereunder 
authorise the Municipal Authorities to permit the location of 
Brothels within specified areas or outside specified prohibited 
areas ? Would not such a notification, particularly with reference 
to brothels, be contrary to the Act which forbids the keeping of 
a brothel altogether ? 

5. Is a declaration, by the Commissioner of Police or District 
Magistrate, that particular premises are used as brothel, neces¬ 
sary before proceedings are taken under the Act ? 

6. Is there any other pre-requisite to a prosecution under the Act ? 

7. What is the number of women prosecuted and convicted for 
soliciting during the last three years and how many of them are 
in jail ? 

8. What is the number of persons prosecuted and convicted for 
brothel-keeping and of souteneurs and procurers during the last 
three years ? 

9. Are there any rules with respect to the residence, hours or 
otherwise with reference to the prostitutes ? 

10. Is there a “Brothel area” in the places where the Act is in force 
in the sense the Police is not expected to take action for any¬ 
thing happening in that area ? Are there any Government 
orders, notifications, or directions to the efiect ? 

B. Machinery 


1. Does the statute require the provision of any special machinery 
(special Court, shelter, rescue homes, etc.) and is the machinery 
provided ? 

2. Is the work under the Act specially assigned to a branch of 
the Police ? 
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S. is there any voluntary vigilance organization or other citizens’ 
body interested in this work ? 

4. Do the Police act in conjunction with such voluntary vigilance 
woricers ? 

5. Is there any periodical raid to discover if minor girls live in 
brothels ? 

6. Should not the visitors to prostitutes residing in the brothels be 
also liable to punishment ? 

C. Remarks 

1. What in your opinion can be done to implement the Act more 
effectively ? 

2. Any other suggestions ? 
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Set B. 

Qnestiomuiire for Imtltations 

Name of the Institution : 

Address: 

I. Institutional Set-up 

1. Is yours a Government Institution ? 

2. Is it a semi-government Institution ? 

3. Is it a private Institution ? 

[a) Register number and date of Registration 

(b) Unregistered 

4. Describe briefly the following :— 

(a) Location and neighbourhood of the Institution 

(b) The area occupied by the grounds 

(c) The area occupied by the buildings 

II. Staff. 


please give the number 


S.No. 

Category of staff 

No. 

1 

Supervisory 

■ 

2 

Executive 


3 

Educational 


4 

Vocational 


5 

Custodial 
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Please give the following details : 


Serial 

No. 

Designation 

Qualifications and 
Experience 

Scale of Pay 

Allowances 
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In the case of non-registered or private Institutions please further 
add:— 

Mamgement —(a) the names of the Committee members with their 
vocation or profession :— 

(5) 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
g 

(b) One-man managed Institutions— 

Name: 

Profession in life : 

(c) In the case of a voluntary worker, how many hours per day 
does the Honorary Secretary or the Honorary Head of the 
institution give for the work of the Institution. 

id) Does he or she attend to the business of the Institution 
daily ? 

(e) How often does the Committee meet ? 

2. Do you find the Committee helpful or interfering ? 
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III. Inmates 

1. Is your Institution only for the sex delinquent women ? 

2. Do you receive the destitute, un-attached or deserted women 
and such girls and young women as may be in moral danger ? 

3. Is admission open to all castes, communities and creeds ? 

4. Have you any agency which keeps a look out for cases in need 
of help ? 

Please give details. 

Method — 

5. How do you receive your inmates ? Please tick mark against— 
By Court commitment 

Voluntary seeking 
Referral 

6. What preliminary examination do you make on the arrival of 
a new admission ? 

Physical 
Psychological 
Of antecedents 

7. What facilities have you for classification and what are the 
principles of such classification ? 

8. Give the number of inmates for the period February, 1954— 
February 1955— 

(fl) How many new comers 

(ft) How many deserted the institutions 

(c) How many left the institutions— 
as having found work 

as getting married 
as getting adopted 

(d) The mortality rate 

9. How many of the total number were rescued girls from brothels 
or from areas of moral danger ? 

V. Programme 

1. Educational— 

Mention up to what standard educational facilities are available 
to the inmates. 
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2. Relipous— 

Is any religious or moral instruction given ? 

What is the reaction of the inmates and with what results ? 

3. Medical— 

What medical facilities have you in your institution for the 
examination of the new entrants and for the treatment of those 
found to be suffering from some disease ? 

4. Rehabilitation— 

(a) What is the educational, psychological remoulding and train¬ 
ing for vocational rehabilitation that is given to the inmates ? 

(b) What is the minimum period of stay required in the insti¬ 
tution to help a sex delinquent woman to alter her way of life ? 

(c) Do you allow your inmates to gb out for education or training 
in the case of younger inmates or to work in the case of 
the older inmates ? 

(d) What are the ways in which the women are normally 
rehabilitated ? 

(e) Do you make sure that the inmate has found the means of a 
respectable living outside before discharging her ? 

5. Recreational 

(a) What are the recreational facilities available in your 
institution ? 

(b) How do the inmates occupy themselves ? 

Do the inmates appreciate the service rendered to them and 
respond to the efforts made for them ? 

VI. Welfare Agencies 

1. Have you any social workers interested in the work who attend 
and help the inmates with advice and guidance ? 

2. Do you maintain comprehensive case histories of yom: inmates ? 

3. Do you charge any fee for permitting an inmate’s marriage ? 

4. What contact do you keep with ex-inmates after they leave the 
institution ? 

5. What steps do you think may be taken to enable the people for 
whom your institution exists so that they may be able to take 
advantage of its services ? 
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VII. finances 

1. What grants do you receive ^ronl—* 
the State, 

Local authority, 

the Central Social Welfare Board ? 

Donations. 

2. Is there any audit of your accounts ? 

3. Is there any kind of supervision over your work ? 

VIII. What are the difficulties that you experience in carrying out 
this work and what remedies do you suggest ? 
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Questionnaire relating to Traffic in Women and Exploitetion 
of the prostitution of others 

1. Magnitude of the Problem: 

1. What is the population of your town ? 

2. Please give the approximate number of houses of prostitution. 

3. The Age Group : 


Years 

Approximate Number 

10—14 

1 


15—19 


20—24 


25—29 

1 

30—34 


35-49 

1 

50—54 


55 Years and above 



4. The approximate number of people profiting by the profession 
of sex : 


(a) The procurer of fresh supply— 
Men 
Women 
{b) The pimp 
Men 
Women 

(c) The Brothel keeper— 

Men 

Women 

6S 











(d) The landlord— 

Men 

Women 

5. Religion: 

Hindu 
Muslim 
Christian 
Parsi 
any other 

6. Castes : 

7. The place from where they come. Urban ( 
II. Neighbourhood: 

1. Is there a recognised brothel area in your city ? 

2. Is it confined to any given area of the city ? 

3. Location (tick mark your answer). 

(a) In the heart of the city 

(b) At the periphery of the city 

(c) Near residential areas 

(d) Near residential-cum*business areas 

(e) Are there any brothels in the following vicinity 
Schools 

Hostels 

Play-grounds 

HosfMtals 

Cinemas 

Places of worship 

4. Has the prostitute area been segregated ? Yes. 

If‘Yes'— 

(a) Is it by Municipal orders ? 

Please give details of the order, men tinning the 

(b) Is it by police order ? 

Please give details mentioning the yeae. 

(c) Is it by public demand 7 
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Rural 


No. 


year. 



If ‘#0 


Is existence of brothels tacitly accepted by the public ^ 

Is it tacitly accepted by the Authorities ? 

III. Causes and Sources : 

1. Is prostitution, as it exists in your area, merely an individual 
private affair, or is it organised on commercial lines ? 

2. Is there any agency at work buying, kidnapping and exporting 
prostitutes to large cities ? 

3. Are there any particular customs or religious or social traditions 
such as the Devadasi ? 

4. Economic — 

(fl) Are the causes economic necessity 7 
(b) Lack of employment opportunity ? 

J. Population— 

(a) Over population of source-areas ? 

(b) Does the female population of your city outnumber the 
male population or vice versa 7 

6. Familial background— 

(a) Unhappy childhood due to step-parents or no living 
parents 

(h) Forced marriages 

(c) Unhappy marriages 

{d) Ill-treatment by the husband and/or his family 

IV. Customs and conventions: 

1. Are there any particular practices sanctioned by tradition or 
religion which lead to, and promote prostitution ? 

2. Are there any particular communities or areas from which they 
are recruited whose traditional profession is prostitution, such 
as Devadasis 7 

3. Is concubinage prevalent and if so— 

(a) Is it considered a mark of status and wealth 7 
{b) Is it frowned on by society ? 
y. Laws and machinery! 

A—Laws 

1. Is there a special statute governing this matter in your State 7 
Yes. No, 
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If yes, which year did it come into effect ? 

2. Is the Children’s Act in operation in your State ? 

3. Does the Municipal Act or the bye-laws made thereunder 
authorise the Municipal authority to permit the location of 
brothels within specified areas or outside specified prohibited 
areas ? Would not such a notification, particularly with 
reference to brothels, be contrary to the Act which forbids the 
keeping of a brothel altogether ? 

4. Is a declaration by the Commissioner of Police or a District 

Magistrate, that particular premises are used as brothels, 
necessary before proceedings can be taken under the Act ? 
Yes. No. 

5. Are there any rules which govern the residence, hours of 
business and restriction of movement of prostitutes ? 

B—Machinery 

1. Is there a special branch of the police assigned to vigilance work ? 
Is there a women police force in your town for vigilance work ? 

2. Is there any voluntary vigilance organization or other citizens’ 
body interested in this work ? 

3. Is there any periodica] raid to discover, if minor girls live in 
brothels ? 

What in your opinion can be done to implement the Act more 
effectively ? The following points may be used as guides. 
(If space is insufficient please write on the reverse) 

(®) The simplification of Court procedure 

(fi) A possible change in the laws regarding evidence 

(c) Summary court trials by Mobile Courts 

(d) Your own suggestions 
VI, Welfare Agencies : 

1. What are the services that the State and/or Society maintains 
for the rescue and rehabilitation of thp victims of immoral 
traffic ? 

(a) Voluntary vigilance associations 
(ft) Socio-medical clinics 

(c) Visits and counselling 

(d) Removal and protection of children of prostitutes 

(e) Shelter and rescue homes 
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2. Is there any institutional care offered to the orphan, to the 
young widow, to the erring woman, or the unwed mother by 
any institution in your area ? 

Mention the names of the Institutions 

3. Are there any programmes in these institutions of— 

(a) Literacy 

(i) Education 

(c) Adult vocational training 

(d) Any other programmes 

4. Are there any agencies. Government or Voluntary, that help 
a woman to find employment (Employment Bureau) ? 

5. Is there any programme of sex education in the city to acquaint 

the youth, of moral danger of prostitution and of Venereal 
diseases ? 

VII. Public Opinion: 

1. Is there a local awareness of the existence and the seriousness 
of the problem of moral degradation and exposure to disease 
and have any steps been taken in the past to remedy it ? 

2. Abolition of prostitution by law— 

(a) In your opinion would complete abolition of commercial¬ 
ised vice lead to an increase in clandestine immorality ? 

(h) Do you think that the suppression of brothels will lead to 
an increase in unnatural vice, homo-sexuality and 
lewdness ? 

(c) Will abolition of brothels spread prostitution throughout 
the city ? 

3. (a) It is universally believed that the existence of a brothel 

area safeguards women in general against molestation and 
worse at the hands of concentrations of men such as the 
Army, Navy and Mercantile Marine who have to go 
without family amenities for long periods in the service of 
the country. Do jou think that these apprehensions are 
well founded and afford a sufficient justification for the 
controlled brothel areas ? 

(b) Do you advocate licensing of prostitutes ? If ‘Yes’ please 
give your reasons ? 

4. (o) Do alcohol and other narcotic drugs play an important 

part in this setting ? 
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(i>) Has prohibition increased the traffic in other drugs such 
as Ganja, Charas, Opium, etc. as per prostitution. 

Vni. For purposes of statistical information : 

Clientele 

What in your opinion is the cross section of the clientele, 
in your town as per :— 

(Give your figures out of 100). 

Number out of 100. 

Social Status 

(a) Leisured class 

(b) Working class 

(i) Officials (Government) 

Officials (Non-Government) 

(ii) White collared workers— 

Teachers 

Clerks 

(iii) Lower salary workers— 100 

Police Constables 

Servant group 

(c) Students— 

Age group. 

15 years ... 20 years. 

21 years ... 30 years. 

31 years ... ... 40 years. 

41 years ... ... 50 years. 

loo 

51 years « 60 years. 

1 . ■ Marital position 

Approximate nuftber of married men 

loo 

Approximate number of unmarried men 
IX. What in your opinion is the venereal diseases situation:— 

1. As amongst the prostitutes 

2, As'amongst the clientele 
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3. As to the facilities of treatment 

(a) The numbers of Venereal Diseases Clinics in the City 
{b) The number of Government Hospitals with Venereal 
Diseases Department 

(c) The number of District hospitals with Venereal Disease 
Department 

(d) The number of Municipal Dispensaries treating Venereal 
Diseases 

(e) The number of Medical practitioners treating cases of 
Venereal Diseases 

4. Is the clientele prophylaxis conscious ? 

5. Are prophylactic goods easily available in your city ? 

X. Population 

Please give the approximate population of your city ;— 

1. Male 
Female 
Total 

2. Communities, 

Hindu 
Muslim 
Christian 
Any other 

XI. Any other remarks : 



APPENDIX-II 


( FACTUAL DATA ) 



An account has been given of the factual data received by tlie dlonl- 
mittee. It has been put into charts for easier scrutiny with notes and 
readings. Material used has been received from the following sources:— 

1. Detailed study of the Southern Zone which included the States 
of Madras, Andhra and Mysore. 

2. Survey of a cross section of the city of Calcutta. 

3. Data gathered from the questionnaires issued by the office of 
this Committee. 

Lack of time, and trained personnel (social research workers) were two 
of the! reasons why other zones could not be treated more thoroughly, 
and factual data for them be similarly collected. 

It is also to be recorded that few States have returned all the ques¬ 
tionnaires issued to them. In fact, except for Bombay, Madras and 
Andhra States very few questionnaires have come from other States, and 
those also are not fully answered. 

Keeping these handicaps in view, whatever data has been made 
available to this office, is being carefully recorded in the report. 

MADRAS 
Table I 


Statement showing the number of persons arrested, convicted 
and discharged under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
during the period 1-1-1953 to 31-12-1954 in Madras State. 


Name of the 

1 

No. of persons 

No, of persons 

No. of persons 

District 

arrested 

convicted 

discharged 

Madras City 

456 

415 

41 

Coimbatore 

283 

230 

53 

Madurai 

172 

100 

47 



25 cases pending before the court 

Tiruchirapalli 

121 

108 

13 

Salem 

77 

54 

23 

Tirunelveli 

58 

52 

6 

N. Arcot 

58 

47 

11 

Chinglepet 

47 

31 

16 

S. Arcot 

45 

40 

5 

Tanjore 

37 

28 

9 

Ramanadhapuram 36 

33 

3 

Nilgiris 

33 

33 

nil 

Malabar 

30 

26 

4 

S. Kanara 

9 

2 

7 


1,462 

1,199 

238 


76 



Number of cases Aled for various offences under the Act i 


Under Sec. — 12(1) 
Under Sec. — 5(1) 
Under Sec. — 6 


1267 

193 

2 


Total number of cases 


1462' 


Number of persons convicted under the Act 


Number of women offenders convicted 
Number of men offenders convicted 
Number of persons discharged by the court 
Number of case pending before the court 


1167 

32 

238 

25 


1462 


Table 11 


Statement showing the sections of the S.I.T. Act under which prosecu¬ 
tions have taken place during the period from 1-1-1952 to 31-12-1952. 

Section of the \fadras 1 

Number of cases 

Number of person convtctea 

Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act, 1930 | 

charged 

Men 1 

Women 

5(1) 

31 

13 

14 

6 

5 

— 

5 

9(a) 

26 

11 

11 

11 

2 

2 

■“““ 

12 (1) 

449 

18 

339 

1.1-1953 to 

31-12-1954. 




42 

14 

28 

12 (a) 

414 

— 

373 


Table UI 


Statement showing number of under-trials (women and girls) 
remanded under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act in 
Vigilance shelter Houses—Madras State. 


Name of the District 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 

Madras City 

154 

98 

43 

295 

Madurai 

79 

129 

78 

286 

Coimbatore 

45 

46 

54 

145 


77 


Salem 26 l9 41 86 

Tanjore 17 11 12 40 


Total 321 303 228 852 


Table IV 


Statement showing number of under-trials (girls and women) 
remanded under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act in 
Central and Special Sub-jails in Madras State. 


Name of the District 

1952 

1952 ^ 

1 

1954 

1 Total 

Madras (Central Jail) 

88 

121 

41 

250 

Madurai (Central Jail) 

26 

28 

4 

58 

Tiruchirapalli (Special Sub-jail) 

24 

49 

29 

102 

Malabar (Kozhikode Special Sub-jail; 

6 

2 

2 

10 

Coimbatore (Central Jail) 

3 

51 

34 

88 

Mangalore (Sub-jail) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Tanjore (Ordinary Sub-jail) 

24 

49 

29 

102 

Total 

174 

351 

173 

698 


Table III shows the total number of under-trial women and girls 
arrested and committed under the S. I. T. Act in 1952, 53 and 54 to 3 Cen¬ 
tral Jails and 2 special Sub-jails was 147,251 and 110 respectively for lack 
of sufficient number of Remand Homes. 

Table V 

Statement showing number of girls and women sentenced to 
undergo imprisonment under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act in Central and Special Sub-jails in Madras State. 


Name of the District 

1952 

1953 

^ 1954 

1 

Total 

Vellore State jail for women (Central) 

42 

121 

88 

251 

Madras City (Central jail) 

34 

29 

14 

77 

Madurai (Central Jail) 

9 

1 

1 

11 

Coimbatore (Central Jail) 

3 

40 

29 

72 

Tiruchirapalli (Special ^ub-jail) 

24 

45 

28 

97 

Malabar (Special Sub-jail) 

6 

2 

2 

10 

South Kanara (Special Sub-jail) 

nil 

nil 

1 

1 

Total 

118 

238 

163 

519 
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Table VI 


Statement showing total number of convicted women admitted 
in vigilance Home, Madras State. 


Name of the District 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 

Madras City 

99 

93 

149 

341 

Kozhikode 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Total 

99 

93 

149 

341 


Table VII 

The approximate number of people profiting by the profession 
of sex in the following districts in Madras State. 


Name of the District 

Houses 1 

of 1 

Procurers 

Pimps 

keepers 

Brothel 



Prostitution 


Women 

^ Men 

Womer^ 

Men Women 

South Arcot District 

12 

_ 

2 

3 

- 


8 

Tiruchirapalli 


5 

3 

— 

14 

2 

3 

2 

Tinnevelli 

(Known houses) 

1 

10 

10 

70 

10 

3 

5 

Coimbatore 

1 DU 

(Kot able to locate) 

— 

— 

23 

19 

20 

21 

Madurai 


200 

— 

— 

200 

50 

25 

40 

Total 


367 

13 

12 

310 

81 

51 

76 


No figures are available at Salem 

Tanjore 
Malabar 
North Arcot 

ANDHRA STATE 
Table I 


Statement showing the number of houses of prostitution and 
inmates as found on investigation. 


Station 

Population 

Number of 
houses of 
prostitution 

Number of inmates 

Guntur 

1,23,823 

30 

125 

Vijayawada 

1,68,000 

25 

35 

Rajahmundry 

1,05,276 

45 

82 

Kakinada 

— 

- ... 


Tenali 

66,000 

125 

150 
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Table II 


Cities 

Number of women and 
men put up for trial under 
S.I.T.Act 

i 

Number of women and 
men convicted 

Women \ Men 

Vijayawada 

189 

185 

4 

Rajahmundry 

39 

29 

2 

Tenali 

19 

8 

1 

Kakinada 

116 

112 

4 

Total 

363 

334 

11 


Table II indicates that during the period 1952, 1953 and 1954 the 
total number of women and men put up for trial before the courts in 4 
cities under the S. I. T. Act was 363. Out of these 334 women and 11 men 
were convicted; 14 women were sentenced to undergo imprisonment in 
jails; the rest were either fined or admonished or released under the super¬ 
vision of Probation Officers. 


Table m 


Cities 

Procurers 

Men 

Pimps 

Brothel-keepers 

Men 1 

Women 

1 Women 

1 Men 

1 Women 

Guntur 

10 

5 

20 

5 

15 

10 

Rajahmundry 

nil 

nil 

25 

25 

1 

21 

Vijayawada 

— 

— 

10 

2 

1 

5 

Tennali 

6 

— 

40 

6 

3 

3 


16 

5 

95 

38 

20 

39 


Table III brings out the fact that more men are guilty of offences un¬ 
der the S. 1. T. Act than women. It would also be worthwhile to inves¬ 
tigate the reason for the large number of women pimps and brothel-keepers 
in Rajahmundry and the high number of procurers and pimps (men) for 
the small population of Tenali where the greatest number of procurers 
and pimps and houses of prostitution exist. 


Table IV 


SHOWING suggestions for amendments to the Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act 



Amendment to 


S. No. 

1 

Section of 
S.I.T. Act, 1930 

Suggestions 


4 (a) 


Supported by 
authorities at 


1 . 


Proof of ‘Habitual’ 


All places visited. 










prostitution not to 
be insisted on. 


2. 

4 (e) 

Definition of prostitution. 

-do- 

3. 


Prostitution in vehicles 
to be penalised. 

Kurnool 

4. 


Enhanced punishment 
for repetition of offences. 

All places visited 

5. 

5 

Closure of brothels 
by Court order. 

-do- 

6. 


Abetment in any form 
of prostitution to be 
penalised. 

-do- 

7. 


Evidence of bad charac¬ 
ters’ general reputation to 
be admitted in evidepce. 

-do- 

8 . 

12 

Enlargement of scope of Rajahmundry and 
‘Solicitation* to be made. Vijayawada. 

9. 

2 (vii) 

Extension of ‘Public 
places’ to cover hotels 
and eating, boarding 
and lodging houses to 
be made. All places visited. 

10. 


12 The word ‘Annoyance' 
to be omitted. 

-do- 

17- 


Special women police 
to be entertained to 
enforce the Act. 

-do- 

12. 


Trails to be conducted 
in special Courts and 
in camera. 

-do- 

13. 


Summons instead of 
warrant procedure now 
adopted to be made use 
of. 

-do- 

14. 


Men found in brothels 
for no reason to be 
charged as accessories 
to an offence. 

-do- 
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BANGALORE 


Particulars of Institutions under the management of Good Shepherd 
Convent showing their programmes for rehabilitation of inmates. 

St. Michael’s Home 


1 

Returned 

to 

husband 

Arrang¬ 

ed 

marriage 

In ser¬ 
vice or 
profes¬ 
sion 

Return¬ 
ed to 
relations 

Girls re¬ 
turned to 
bad life 

Still in 
the Ins¬ 
titution 

1 

1952 Married 10 5 

_ 

10 

65 

11 

8 

Unmarri- 







ed 87 






Widows 

2 






1953 Married 

4 






Unmarri- 







ed 74 3 

— 

7 

61 

5 

14 

Widows 

12 






1954 Married 

3 






Unmarried 73 nil 

I 

5 

51 

2 

22 

Widows 

5 







Social Reform Section 


Returned 
to 

husband 


Arrang¬ 

ed 

marriage 


In ser¬ 
vice or 
profes¬ 
sion 


Return¬ 
ed to 
relations] 


Girls re¬ 
turned to] 
bad life 


Still in 
the Ins¬ 
titution 


1952 

Married 

Unmarri- 

2 — 

3 

1 

7 

2 

7 


ed 

16 







Widows 

2 






1953 

Married 

2 







Unmarri¬ 

ed 

17 2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

11 


Widows 

nil 






1954 

Married 

2 





- 


Unmarri¬ 

ed 

22 — 

3 

1 

3 

— 

17 


Widows 

nil — 
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Analysis of 130 random case studies of prostitutes in Calcutta 



Table I 

Age Group 

Number 

Percentage 

Years — 

15-18 

1 

1 % 

ff 

19-25 

65 

50% 


26-30 

39 

30% 


31-40 

18 

14% 


40and over 

4 

3% 

Age not determined. 


3 

2 % 


130 cases 


Table shows the highest curve peak for age group 19-25 years, next 
for age group 26-30 years, demonstrating the peak years of business. 

Table H 

Religious Grouping 


Hindu 111 

Muslim 12 

Buddhist 4 

Christian 2 

Not recorded 1 


Total 130 


Table lU 


States 

Number 

Percentage 

West Bengal 

63 

48.5% 

East Pakistan 

21 

16 % 

Madhya Pradesh 

14 

10 .8% 

Orissa 

9 

7 % 

Bihar 

7 

5.5 % 

Uttar Pradesh 

6 

4.6 % 

Nepal 

4 

3 % 

Tibet 

4 

3 % 

Assam 

1 

.8 % 

Punjab 

1 

•8 % 


130 
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Table IV 


Table showing social background before entering the profession. 


f ■ 

Social Grouping Number Percentage of 62 ca 

Cultivators 23 37% 

Small traders 9 14.5% 

Servants ' 9 14.5% 

From prostitutes’families ^ 11-3% 

Craftsmen 4 6.5% 

Clerical services 4 6.5% 

Zamindars and rich peasants 2 3.3% 

Biri maker 1 1-6% 

Bazar vendor 1 1-6% 

Panda 1 1-6% 

Police 1 1.6%' 


Total 62 


Table V 

Table showing educational back-ground 


Qualification Number Percentage 

Illiterate 96 73.8% 

Just literate 21 16.2% 

Class IV—X 12 9.2% 

Not recorded 1 -8% 


Total 130 


Table VI 

Table showing marital position 


Marital Position Number Percentage 

Married 43 33.1% 

Widows 41 31.5% 

Unmarried 40 30.8% 

84 




6 f Prostitute origin, not 
observing marriages. 


6 4.6% 

130 


Table VH 

.Table showing causes for adopting this profession. 

Cause 

Number 

Percentage 

Enticed by men 

42 

32;3% 

Poverty 

33 

25.5% 

Brought by women agents 

18 

14% 

Cruel treatment by husband or family 

15 

11.5% 

Belonging to professional prostitutes’ 



families 

8 

6 % 

Deserted by husband 

6 

4.6% 

Broken homes 

3 

2.3% 

Husband’s immorality 

2 

1.5% 

Induced by husband to enter profession 

2 

1.5% 

Cruelty by step-mother 

1 

.8% 


130 


Table VII 



Table showing income 

per month. 


Income 

Number 

Percentage 

Below Rs. 100/ - 

45 

34.6% 

Between Rs. 100-250 

55 

42.3% 

Between Rs. 250-500 

20 

15.4% 

Above Rs. 500 

4 

3.1% 

All found but no money in hand 

6 

4.6% 

_ 

130 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is to be pointed that the conclusions suffer from certain handicaps 
which must be kept in view during the reading of the data. These handi¬ 
caps are as follows:— 

1. Although the three sets of Questionnaires were sent to all the 
States only 10 of them have sent back their replies. 

Out of 1000 Questionnaires of each type (A, B and C) those returned 
to this office number:— 

Questionnaire ‘A’ 70 

Questionnaire ‘B’ 36 

Questionnaire ‘C* 66 

2. Some questions have been left un-answered, while in other cases 
replies have been written without much thought as is clear from the con¬ 
tradictions in the same questionnaire from one page to another. 


3. The response from the States of Andhra, Bombay and Madras 
has been greater than from the other States, as the table below will show. 
The readings are therefore weighed in favour of these three States. 


Name of State 

1 

Questionnairc-A 

Questionnaire-B 

Questionnaire-C 

Andhra 

15 

- 

19 

Assam 

— 

2 

1 • 

West Bengal 

3 

4 

4 

Bombay 

19 

9 

15 

Hyderabad 

2 

1 

2 

Madras 

20 

7 

17 

Mysore 

1 

2 

— 

Orissa 

2 

2 

2 

Uttar Pradesh 

7 

9 

6 

Vindhya Pradesh 

1 

— 

— 


70 

36 

66 


Some of the States are smaller than others, and their conclusions 
would be less in number. 


Questionnaire ‘A’ 

Questionnaire relating to traffic in women and exploitation of the 
Prostitution of others. 
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Number of States responding 

- 9 

Number of Questionnaires received 

— 70 

Number of Houses of Prostitution 

— 3219 

Number of Prostitutes as reported 

Those profiting from the profession of Sex 

—13,530 

procurers (men and women) 

— 3,512 

Pimps (men and women) 

— 1,593 

Landlords and brothel keepers 

— 1,709 

Total 

—23,642 


The average age of women in the profession falls between 10-29 

years. 

Larger number of prostitutes are drawn from the rural areas. 

Number of women from rural areas _ 66.5% 

Number of women from urban areas _ 33.5% 

Causes: 

Poverty and lack of employment opportunities are the largest fac¬ 


tors. Domestic failure stands next. Religious and social customs figure 
as 20 times out of 70. Psychological imbalance is also mentioned once. 

Economic 55.4% 

Domestic 27.7% 

Religious and Social customs and Communities — 16.9% 

Public Opinion: 

Public Opinion Frowns Upon 55 % 

Public Opinion Accepts 18.3% 

Public Opinion is IndifiFerent 26.7% 


The figures show that public opinion is strong against prostitution, 
concubinage and clandestine relationships. Few public moves have been 
made however to actually curtail prostitution. It is remarked in some 
questionnaires that incases where such moves have been made, and requests 
made to the authorities, not much action has been taken. One of the 
factors mentioned is the legal difficulty. 

Venereal Diseases : 

Incidence is reported high. 

Special hospitals and clinics _ 22 

Hospitals and clinics also treating _212 

Some Private practitioners are mentioned in all the cases as treating 
V.D. 
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Most of the Questionnaires have confessed to tbe paucity of statis¬ 
tical data on this subject and the figures given are meant, therefore, to be 
indicators for the incidence of V.D. 


Questionnaire ‘B' 

Questionnaire for Institutions: 


Set-up of the Institutions : 

Majority of the institutions are private. The others being govern¬ 
mental or Semi-governmental: 


Government 

— 2 

Semi-Government 

— 6 

Private 

— 28 

The Executive staff is reported to be: 


Trained 

—193 

Semi-trained 

—354 


However it must be kept in view that the trained and semi-trained 
include training in embroidery, sewing, knitting, in some cases nurs¬ 
ing and education, while instances of training in Social Work are negli¬ 
gible. 

Number of Inmates : 

Of the total number of 2117 inmates: 

Rescued cases were 

The number of those deserting the institution 
is low, being 

Those that left the institutions because they 
found employment 

Educational Facilities and Training : 

According to these evaluations all institutions have arrangements 
for educational and training programme. It may be noted though that 
these programmes might include sewing, knitting, embroidery, spinning 
and weaving only—and not any vocational and technical programmes. 

Recreation Facilities : 

Most of the Institutions report recreational facilities and programmes. 
Financial Aid: 


281 

65 

295 


Central Social Welfare Board grant 
State Governments’ grants 
Local bodies 
Donations 


— Rs. 92,600/- 

— Rs. 85,409/- 

— Rs. 72,718/- 

— Rs. 3,38,057/. 
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Single largest grdnts are i— 



Central Social Welfare Board 

— fes. 

15,0()0/- 

State Government, Uttar Pradesh 

— Rs. 

22,000/- 

Local Bodies, West Bengal 

— Rs. 

60,000/- 

Donations, West Bengal 

— Rs. 

27,500/- 

The number of institutions helped by 

financial grant: 


Central Social Welfare Board 

— 21 


State Governments 

— 20 


Local'Bodies 

— 17 


Donations 

— 17 



Hence it is to be pointed out that although the sum of money col¬ 
lected by Donations ranks highest, yet the largest number of institutions 
have benefitted by financial assistance from the Central Social Welfare 
Board. 

Questionimaire <C’ 

Suppression of immoral traffic in women and children. 

Law : 

Most of the States have laws relating to Suppression of I mm oral 
Traffic, Children’s Act and other Acts such as Vagrancy, the Minor Girls 
Protection Act, Naik Girls Act. 

Out of 66 Questionnaires which were received duly filled, there were 
58 times ‘yes’ to the query if the Acts existed, but 16 times fully applicable 
and 36 times partly applicable, showing that these Acts, have not been 
notified throughout the States, even where they do exist. 

Municipal laws do exist, but bye-laws have not been framed under 
these, as often as they might have been, not many restrictions have been 
placed on the places of residence of prostitutes or their homes of business. 

Positive Negative Blank 

5 54 7 

The closing time in the regulating towns falls between 10-11 P. M. 

Suggestions for Amendments : 

Positive Negative Blanks 

37 5 24 

The majority find the need for amendment. Suggestions falling 
mainly under the following heads:— 

(1) Change phraseology regarding ‘breaking’, habitual. 

(2) Stricter punishment and heavier fines. 

(3) Punishment to the patron (Positive 42, Negative 114, Blank 10) 
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(4) Changes in the machinery to enforce laws, need of. 

(5) Uniformity of laws throughout the country. 

Machinery : 

It is brought out that due to the loop-holes in the wording of the 
law. Convictions under the suppression of Immoral Traffic Acts are few 
for brothel keeping—24.9%. 

The largest number of prosecutions are for soliciting (8533) as against 
prosecutions for brothel keeping (807). 

Successful convictions for soliciting—5930=(69.5%). 

Successful convictions for brothel keeping—201 = (24.9%). 

The co-operation between the State authorities (Police) and social 
workers is low. Figures being: Positive 14, Negative 42, Blank 10. 

Mobile courts, summary trials, women police are among some of 
the suggestions. 

On the whole the response to questionnaire or law and machinery 
was low. 

Number of answered questionnaires=66. 

Number of Queries (66 Questions x 19 Questions) =1254. 

Number of Blanks (un-answered questions)—229=(18.2 %). 
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APPENDIX-III 

( NOTES OF ORAL EVIDENCE ) 



Introductory Note 

Brief notes have been given concerning every State, as indicating 
the extent of the problem of prostitution, the laws that control and curb 
trafficking, brothel-keeping, soliciting, residence and hours of work of 
the prostitute, the machinery that exists which enforces these laws; the 
work of Vigilance that exists, whether official or voluntary, and the institu¬ 
tions that arc there for rescue, rehabilitation and placement. 

Extracts from evidences both official and non-official are also given. 
These evidences were given before the Committee when it visited various 
towns. 

Vice areas have been seen wherever it was possible, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee may have first-hand knowledge of not only the con¬ 
ditions that obtain, but also of the attitudes of the prostitutes themselves 
towards the profession of sex and towards the programmes of rehabilita¬ 
tion when such programmes would be put into operation. 

In some of the States the Committee was able to discuss the matter 
vyith the Ministers and Heads of Departments; in many of the towns pub¬ 
lic meetings were held, which showed that public opinion is awake to the 
necessity of tackling this problem. Press conferences and interviews were 


held almost in every town. 

Number of States visited 25 

Number of towns visited 86 

Number of Institutions seen 118 

Number of officials interviewed 431 

Number of non-officials interviewed 1097 
Number of vice areas seen 52 


AJMER 


Town visited Ajmer 

Number of persons interviewed The Chief Minister. 

Officials 7 

Non-officials 5 
Public meeting 8 present 
Institution visited 1 

Vice areas do not exist. 

Magnitude of the Problem : 

It was reported that open prostitution did not exist in the city any 
more; and as such there were no houses of prostitution that could be seen. 
But clandestine prostitution was to be found, specially after the refugee in¬ 
flux into Ajmer. The police kept vigilance, and checked such cases whenever 
they came to their notice. 
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The tribal people who^ sometimes camped on the outskirts of the city 
offered their womenfolk for prostitution. 

Vigilance Work and Insitutions : 

Two institutions were reported to exist in the city. One was visited 
by the committee. This is a Home for children with educational facilities 
of which the neighbouring children also take advantage. The Home is un¬ 
der the patronage of the Chief Minister. There is no special vigilance 
organisation voluntary or governmental, since the problem is reported 
to be negligible. 

Law’: 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act is in operation. No Children’s 
Protection Act exists. 

Extracts from evidence : 

Official evidence : 

“.children’s protection Act is needed, as well as a vigi¬ 

lance branch with an inter-state linking organisation. The existing police 
department finds it difficult to trace any cases of abduction etc. because; 

(1) The orthodox way is that unless a case is reported no cognizance 

or action can be taken. 

(2) Priority is given to cases under breach of peace, etc. not to kid¬ 

napping. Hence a vigilance branch should be created and 
merged with the District police branch.” 

Non-official evidence : 

“The problem of Rajput women in Jagirdar homes has not been 
touched by any social worker. 30-40 ‘Bandies’ were even given in mar¬ 
riage with the bride, demanded as a part of the dowry. Many times these 
‘Bandies’ were used for promiscuous relationships, causing great heart 
break to the wife.” 

“Abolition of Jagirdari is lessening the number of ‘Bandies’ and may 
in time abolish the custom. Meanwhile the wives of the Jagirdars are 
facing great hardship. Villages used to be given in dowry to the bride 
from which her private expenses were defrayed, now due to abolition of 
Jagirdari these women have become dependent on their husbands and 
menfolk, and the treatment is not always good.” 

“A good deal of social work needs to be done for this class.” 

ANDHRA 

Towns visited: Visakhapatnam, Eleru, Rajah- 
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Number of persons interviewed 


Institutions visited 
Special hospital for V.D. 

Vice areas visited 
Magnitude of the Problem 

Prostitution does not exist in the form of whole streets or houses 
where women may openly display themselves for purpose of attracting 
or soliciting. It is in the following two forms: 

(1) In huts, mostly thatched with leaves, in the poor section of the 
city, occupied by certain castes of people, whose womenfolk 
practise prostitution. 

(2) Clandestine prostitution, in which use is made of hotels, in most 

cases by the connivance of the hotel-keeper. 

In Visakhapatnam it was reported that the presence of sea-men 
gives a fillip to prostitution. 

No Devadasi system exists, that is, there is no dedication to the 
temple, but a community did exist with traditions of giving their girls into 
the profession of dancing and promiscuity. 

Vigilance work and the Institutions 

The State has a Welfare Department which is doing reclamation 
and rehabilitation work. There is no special vigilance branch. Insti¬ 
tutions for women are few. Special mention may be made of the Institu¬ 
tion for handicapped and deserted women, which is doing work on the 
right lines. 

Law and Machinery 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act is applicable to the 
towns. 

Children’s Protection Act is on the Statute Book, but the necessary 
machinery has not been created. There are no Juvenile Courts. Few 
girl juveniles are reported and these are handed back to the custody of 
the parents, while the boys may be sent to the Borstal Institution at Bellary. 

Extracts from Evidence 
1. Visakhapatnam {Official) 

Questions Answers 

1. Is any register maintained giv- “No” 
ing the names of prostitutes? 


mundry, Vijayawad, as Guntur, 
Tennali 

Officials 43 

Non-officials 67 
Public meetings 2, 
Approximately 250 

2 

1 

(except in Ellru for lack of time) 
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2. Do they occupy any particular “Mostly in the slum areas, and the 

section of the town? coconut tope. But there is no 

special police to keep a track of this 
problem. They go to solicit on the 
beach sometimes.” 

3. Are there any facilities for “Yes, five Hospitals for treatment of 

V.D.? V.D. have been established. Patiepts 

usually go away before full treat¬ 
ment is given. Two Socio-medical 
workers are attached who manage 
to get back about 30% of these cases 
for full treatment. 

2. Rajahmundry (Offdal) 

How far is the law enforced? “Periodic raids are held” 

Do you rescue minor girls from 

houses of Prostitution? “One (only) case this year” 

Is there the Children’s Protection “Yes. (Madras Act). No Juvenile 
Act? Court, Women Magisgrates or 

Probation Ofltcers.” 

3. Vijyawada (Non-official) 

“.About ten, years ago merchants kept concubines like a 

separate family but now due to scarcity of money it is becoming less.” 

“.There is no Devadasi as such, that is dedication of girls to 

the temples, but we had a community of dancing girls which perhaps 
had a high place and aim in religious life, but deteriorated; celibacy of the 
girl was the custom of this community, favoured by our rich men, who 
could thereby exploit her sexually,” 

“But now the girls are getting married and the community is getting 
assimilated into society.” 

Q. Was there no Devadasi custom here 

A. “Used to be. But not now. Partly due to the Devadasi Act, 
and partly due to change of social custom.” 

4. Guntur (Non-official) 

“Prostitution increases during the period of work. There are in¬ 
dustries, but no housing arrangements. This increases prostitution. Not 
only prostitution but abortions are also on the increase”. 

Q. Are the younger people (students) given to prostitution ‘ 

A. “No,” 

Q. Is there any practice of Sodomy. Is there a community of 
lunuchs 

A. “No.” 
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5. Guntur (Official) 

Advocates licensing of Prostitutes—“the present Act is sufficient. 
The proof is as difficult as in the matter of murder. Therefore, preventive 
and curative side should be emphasised more than filing of police Cases. 
Priority has not been given to the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act and 
no special courts have been set up, neither any women police have been 
appointed.” 

“Re-orientation of point of view is needed.” 

6. Eluru (Official) 

“There have been 12 cases in the year under Section 12 (Soliciting) 
a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 is imposed. They pay and go back to the same 
profession. There is no rescue work and no Rescue Home...Keep an un¬ 
official police record.” 

Q. Are there any special streets where prostitutes live 
A. “Lambardi and Dombanies live in special streets. But clandes- 
. tine is everywhere, and much more—thus in the upper classes.” 
“There is a Probation Officer for cases of juvenile deliquency.” 

7. Eluru (Non-official) 

“Vigilance Committee was formed 8 years ago. There used to be 
raids and rescue work, but not much work is done now. A Rescue Home 
is badly needed. There are huts where it is known that prostitution is 
carried on. These women come from the villages.” 

“Brokers also get girls for men in hotels. Influence of cihema 
was harmful on young people.” 

8. Tennali (Non-official). 

“Incidence of V.D. is high. There is no follow-up work. Hospitals 
treat cases as out-patients, who do not take the full course of treatment 
after the disapperance of symptoms. Treatment should be made 
compulsory as in the army. All classes of people have V.D. Amongst 
women V.D. is worse since men apply for treatment at once.” 

“There are no regular brothel areas, but clandestine sex life is in¬ 
dulged in often.” 

9. (official) Types 

1. “Three or four hotels have permanent women on their list. 
The client takes his room according to the woman.” 

2. “Man and woman come for the night, take a room in a hotel as 
husband and wife.” 

3. “In poor localities there are some women who take in girls of 
the locality for the night.” 

4. “Sometime women come from the rural areas, as if for treal- 
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ihent, and stay tlie night in the town. Some houses and hotels act as prd- 
curers. Some women come with their paramours.” 

10. {Non-official) 

“The influence of the Cinema industry is bad. Girls even from vil¬ 
lages are led astray with the hope of becoming Cinema Stars.” 

From a lady's evidence {Non-official) 

“Men beat their wives and this makes life very difficult.” 

Q. Is it widely prevalent that men beat their wives 

A. (From other women present) “not like a custom. Some may 
be beating their wives perhaps”. 

ASSAM 

Gauhati, Nowgong, Shillong. Chir- 
rapunji 

The Governor was pleased to grant 
an interview. 

The Minister for Education. 
Officials 18 
Non-Officials 49 

Number of Institutions visited 2 

Vice areas seen in Gauhati and Shillong. Nowgong and Chirra- 
punji are reported to have no such area. 

Magnitude of the problem 

The problem of commercialised prostitution has different facts 
from town to town, in the State of Assam. Gauhati is not only a gateway 
into Assam, but is also an industrial town as well as a commercial centre. 
Thus all types of people are to be found, which creates a demand for pros¬ 
titution, and naturally gives impetus to those who make a profit by such 
a supply. Added to this is the situation arising out of shortage of housing 
for the migratory labour which comes for working in the rice and oil mills 
or as road builders and stone breakers, etc. They quarter in the huts of 
the poor for lack of accommodation. Without the responsibilities of 
family life, with a little extra money in their hands, and helped by absence 
of privacy, many drift into promiscuous relationship with the 
women-folk of the host families. 

This situation was also reported in some instances from Shillong 
where the paying guests this time are the white collared workers, who 
come from other States and of whom there is a considerable number. 
Lack of housing is pointed out as one of the causes, the other cause may be 
the free and easy social customs of the tribal people. While these customs 
cannot be taken to mean that they have loose morals, or are in any way 
of an inferior texture, but in the context of the social pattern of the States 


Towns visited 

Number of persons 
interviewed 
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from where these “paying guests” come, it tantamounts to nothing better 
than promiscuous relationship, and is certainly one of the causes of lower¬ 
ing the resistance of some women to taking the path of easy virtue. 

Part of the note placed before the Committee by the Welfare OlEcer 
of the Assam State is being reported. The passages give a sketch of the 
situation of immoral traffic and the agencies doing vigilance and rehabi¬ 
litation work. 

Extent of the problem 

To gather an idea about the magnitude of the problem, a circular 
letter was issued to Deputy Commissioners and Sub-divisional Officers 
calling for information on the number of brothels, if any, in their jurisdic¬ 
tion, the number of women engaged in the trade and the number of orga¬ 
nisations doing welfare work in relation to such women and children. 
Excepting the Deputy Commissioners of Nowgong, Gauhati and Shillong 
who have given some information, the other Deputy Commissioners have 
either indicated that there is no such problem or they have not yet replied. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong has indicated that 5 women 
and 9 young girls are engaged in the profession. He also indicates that 
there are 3 welfare organisations engaged in rescue and welfare of such 
women and children. These organisations are the Jana Kalyan Sanga, 
the Red Cross Society and the Srimanta Sankar Mission. The Jana Kal¬ 
yan Sanga engages itself in recovery of enticed girls and women of immoral 
character in order to purify them by shuddhi according to Hindu rites 
and making suitable provisions for their future. The Red Cross Society 
takes up the helpless infants for rearing and care, and adoption by persons 
who wish to bring them up. The Sankar Mission recovered a number of 
women and children in 1954. The Deputy Commissioner, Gauhati has 
indicated that he has no information about the number of women and 
children engaged in immoral traffic. The Assam Pradeshik Mahila 
Samity engages itself in welfare work relating to women and children. 

In Shillong, although there are no regular places for the practice of 
the vice, the number engaged in the trade appears to be quite large. In 
1954, the number of V.D. cases treated in Shillong were 300 women and 
50 children. According to social workers of the V.D. Clinic, who visited 
affected areas, to find out patients and bring them for treatment, about 400 
women in Shillong area are engaged in this trade. The incidence of the 
problem in Shillong is connected with social, economic and psychological 
factors peculiar to this area. The increase in immoral traffic is also a legacy 
of the war when large number of troops, including American, were sta¬ 
tioned here. It is also known that in places like Silchar, Dhubri, Jorhat, 
and proably Dibrugarh, there are regular brothels tolerated by the Muni¬ 
cipalities. Information regarding incidence of immoral traffic has been 
sought from them telegraphically. 
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Legal position 

There are only two sets of enactments which made some provision 
relating to the Suppression of Immoral Traffic. These are the Assam 
Municipal Act of 1923 and the Assam Disorderly Houses Act, 1936. 
(Extracts from the Assam Municipal Act and a copy of the Assam Dis¬ 
orderly Houses Act, 1936 are enclosed).* Under Section 254 of the Assam 
Municipal Act, a Municipal body may, by one month’s notice in writing, 
prohibit the keeping of a brothel or the residence of a public prostitute. 
In the case of Shillong the Act applies only to a portion of the area which 
is the Municipal area. The Assam Disorderly Houses Act, 1936, 
of which is enclosed, empowers a Magistrate to order discontinuance of 
the use of a house as a brothel when such use is in the vicinity of a board¬ 
ing house, hostel or mess, or to the annoyance of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity, or when the house is used in the vicinity of a cantonment for the 
purpose of habitual prostitution. The Act does not extend to the hill 
areas. The extent to which use is being made of the above provisions is 
not adequately known. 

Extracts from Evidence 
Gauhati {Official) 

“Had separate brothels upto 1950, recognised and in Gauhati town 
with approximately 150 prostitutes. Now some 60 of them have left for 
Pakistan. Some have found houses and are kept under watch, severe 
action is taken if they misbehave.” 

Q. Why did Municipality take action in 1950? 

A. “There was public agitation, and the Municipality was ap¬ 
proached by the people. The prostitutes also moved an application that 
they had lived in these houses for over 40 years. But were evicted.” 

Gauhati {Non-officiai) 

“There are rice and oil mills in which women are also employed, 
about 10% to 15% Assamese women are labourers, others have their own 
cottage industries. Women from other States come for labour work in 
Assam”. 

Q. Have these women settled down here? 

A. “Not quite, for they go back once a year. But men mostly come 
with their families and settle down. People of Gauhati area are agricul¬ 
turists, but the floating population of labourers and road workers during 
winter mostly causes more prostitution.” 

Q. How is this family-less population accommodated 

A. “River bank colony of people who are poor accommodate them. 
These are mostly tribals, and the paying guest gets into promiscuous 
relationship with the women. This actually minimises the regular brothels.” 

• Not printed 
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Q. Any class or community whose profession is prostitution 

A. “Not in Assam. The causes of prostitution are poverty, and 
the non-aeceptanee by society of cases of those who have gone astray”. 
Chirapmji {Official) 

As regards one of the Homes. 

“The Ashram was started by one gentleman, now there is a com¬ 
mittee since 1940. Condition is not satisfactory, but the Committee is 
composed of respectable citizens.” 

Q. Do they get Government aid ? 

A. “They used to ask for rice or money if need arose: The De¬ 
puty Commissioner used to give out of his poor fund. Never got a regu¬ 
lar grant: Getting no aid from the Central Social Welfare Board. Tl.ey 
were not dependant on Government for running the institution”. 

Q. Number of inmates in the Ashram. 

A. “7 or 8.” 

Nowgong {Official) 

(Has) “A small population of 35,000 where cases of wrong behaviour 
are at onee detected. Concubinage, does not exist. Some girls are kid¬ 
napped from the, tea garden areas, but for purposes of marriage. Maxi¬ 
mum number of such girls would be 20 in a year.” 

“There is a voluntary agency the Janaka Sangha whieh does rescue 
and shelter work. Has rescued 21 girls since 1923, 6 or 7 of whom were 
married in the District of Nowgong and are regularly visited by the Sangh.” 

{Non-Official) 

“Planters still have sex relationship with plantation women and 
some times illegitimate children are born. In some cases husbands are 
forced to send their women to planters. Need for a Rescue Home is there 
fore present. Aloohol shops should be about 10 miles from plantations 
and closed for at least two days in the week. The Government of Assam 
has not taken note of this point which was placed before it some time back 
5 Shillong {Official). 

“Very few girls from amongst the Khasi go out of this district, and 
hardly any go outside the State, enticing would only be from rural areas 
to Shillong town.” 

Q. Would enticement be against false promises of marriage 

A. That would not stand. Girls are independent minded and 
will not be forced against their will. Almost all tea gardens employ 
Khasi girls as domestic servants, and even at times marry them. Poverty 
and lack of employment is not the main cause in Shillong, but the out¬ 
look. Labour is entirely from outside. Assamese do no menial work. 
Education would help a great deal.” 
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State : 


WEST BENGAL 


Towns visited: Calcutta, Darjeeling. Kalimpong, 

Silchar Coal field and Jute areas. 

Number of persons interviewed : The Chief Minister, 

Ofiicials: 28 

Non-olficials: 72 

Number of institutions visited: 7 

Vice areas seen in all towns except in Silchar. 

Extent of the Problem : 

Bengal has divergent areas from the point of view of this problem, 
such as the city of Calcutta with its huge mixed population and people 
bringing with them many problems of housing, social customs, poverty, 
psychological maladjustments, etc. while the hill regions of Darjeeling 
and Kalimpong have different social customs and problems. Then again 
there are the coal and jute areas. Added to all these and many other 
forces that may cause a drift towards promiscuity and even immoral 
traffic in women, is also the problem of family-less men. This does not 
only include the sailors, but also most working people who due to lack 
of proper housing facilities cannot enjoy family life. It would take more 
than the space alloted to brief notes, to bring out the situation as exists 
in West Bengal. An extract from the notes of one of the members of the 
Committee is given as giving a picture which resulted out of case studies 
of 180 prostitutes in Calcutta. 

Vigilance work and Institutions : 

The State police Department has an officer incharge of Vigilance 
work aided by two women junior officers in the city of Calcutta. This is a 
wise measure, but has not been extended to the rest of the State. Volun¬ 
tary agencies also are interested in vigilance work, but there is no co¬ 
ordinated effort. 

Institutions visited were fairly well managed. Mention may be made 
of Kalimpong Foundling Home, which has a well-planned house system 
for children according to age, while the babies section is under the care 
of trained nurses. 

Law and Machinery : 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act has not been notified in 
most parts of the State. 

Where it has been notified the necessary machinery does exist. 

Children’s Act is in force, although only few sections of it have been 
notified. There are Juvenile Courts and Probation Services, but most of 
this applies to the city of Calcuta only. 
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Note from the Report of a Member of the Committee : 

Sociological Aspect ; 

(1) Early marriage and ban on widow remarriage. 

(2) Caste barriers of a rigid type. 

(3) Deprivation of daughters from a share of the father’s property. 

(4) Break up of the joint family system thus depriving young wi¬ 
dows or deserted wives or orphans of getting protection from relatives 
other than father and husband. 

(5) The border States of Nepal and Tibet, especially the latter 
with its custom of Polyandry influencing the social life of the northern 
area. 

Economic : 

(1) Early marriage preventing girls from learning any crafts and 
getting education necessary for earning a livelihood. 

(2) The great city and port of Calcutta out of proportion to the 
size and capacity of the small State disturbing the rural economy from 
early British days. 

(3) Industrialisation without any respect for the contemporary 
social structure or educational standard of the population. 

(4) Partition of the State bringing in lakhs of people from across 
the border, originally poor, rendered destitute by uprooting from their 
home soil. 

Moral: 

(a) Break down of old customs and lack of appreciation of moral 
values due to a changed economic structure aided by a cinema craze lead¬ 
ing step by step from promiscuity to commercialised vice. 

(b) Housing shortage prevents lower income groups from having 
any privacy of family life thus giving rise to unnatural intimacies leading 
to promiscuity and in a number of cases ultimately to commercialised vice. 

Commercial: 

Since the times of the Vedas commercial side has been widely known 
in India as is evident by the word “Kutir”. Bengal is no exception. The 
trade has increased. 

(a) Industrialisation of the cities and towns without proper hous¬ 
ing schemes leading to lack of privacy, unbelievable congestion, etc. 

(b) Influx of the male population (leaving their families behind) 
into the cities as day labourers, industrial employees, commercial travel¬ 
lers and above all seamen in Port Towns. 

The seamen come to ports after months on the sea without any chance 
of visiting their houses or even normal diversions which a modem society 



provides like cinema, theatre, sports, even newspapers and journals. 
Their frame of mind cannot be normal by any standards. All countries 
and all port towns have had this problem from ancient times. Calcutta 
is no exception. The harbour area is full of girls catering to the needs 
of these men. Standard is generally low and girls are mostly fromlMadh- 
ya Pradesh and belong to the cultivator class. There is a sprinkling of 
hill girls, e.g. Nepalis and Tibetans, but hardly any Bengalis. 

Note : West Bengal does not have any dancing girl communities 
like Northern India or Devadasi system like South India 
or any vestige of matriarchal system like Khasi hills and 
i’ravancore-Cochin. 

Extracts from Evidence: 

Kalimpong (Official) 

“Children are given out in villages during periods of poverty. Girls 
are sometimes sold. Since there are no orphanages, mothers give their 
daughters away to the Gurkha Dhuki Basi Sabha, and these are given to 
private individuals to adopt’. 

Non-Official 
Institution: 

“Started for the illegitimate children of the planters. Financed by 
planters. Now it is a boarding house open to all on payment, while 
little babies are also taken for bringing up and care.’’ 

“Brothels of the roughest kind on the 10th mile of the city. Com¬ 
posed of mixed nationality. There is no soliciting.” 

“Traffic across the border was present during the war.” 

Q. Are there any drug habits leading to seduction and prosti¬ 
tution ? 

A. “Liquor is used. Licenced opium shops are there.” 

Calcutta: (Non-Official) : 

“Good housing would help industrial workers to live with their 
families and would considerably reduce this problem” (of prostitution). 

“In Jute areas also men come without their families. Women also 
enter the industry and are left sometimes. They work during the day, 
and may also lead promiscuous lives in the night. They live with men 
folks but do not marry them due to social restriction.” 

“The films are having a bad effect. Even the village girls are drawn 
by hopes of stardom. Besides cinemas are loosening marital ties by ex¬ 
tolling love affairs. Thus clandestine prostitution is on the increase.” 
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Official i 

“Children Act in Calcutta was passed in 1922, and Section 2? (e) 
deals with children in moral danger. The Bengal Children’s Act age limit 
is 14 years. Section 27(2)(e) only is enforced. Other Sections are not 
applied. 

Q. Do you think the Homes are adequate ? 

A. “I suppose, since Government has notified them as suitable.” 
Q. Have you visited the Homes ? 

A. “No. If Government gives us power to inspect Institutions 
we will.” 

Q. The girls never seek your aid any more ? 

A. “No” 

Q. Any certified schools 

A. “No. Only Industrial and Reformatory Schools. Not even 
fit person institutions.” 

Industrial up to the age of 12 years. 

Reformatory up to the age of 16 years. 

Borstals up to the age of 21 years.” 

Q. The function of Juvenile Magistrate ? 

A. “Stipendary and honorary once a week they hold court.” 

“Procedure like ordinary Criminal Court.” 

Probation Officer takes care of children who are sentenced. Chief 
Magistrate leaves them in the care of Probation Oflicer. Women Hono¬ 
rary Magistrates are there. 

Q. Has she studied all the Law procedure ? 

A. “They pick it up.” 

Q. Kinds of cases regarding Immoral TrafiSc Act ? 

A. “Twokinds: 1 Girls caught soliciting by police where the 
girl is an offender. 

2 Brought from home of bad reputation (where 
the girl is the victim”). 

BHOPAL 

Town visited Bhopal 

Number of persons interviewed The Chief Minister, 

Officials 6 

Non-officials 2 

Institutions visited 3 

Vice area seen 
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Magnitude of the Problem 

There are about 50-60 houses and approximately 200 prostitutes. 
Poverty is the main cause. There are twaifs (those that sing and dance 
etc.) also in the city. Clandestine prostitution exists in some of the pri¬ 
vate houses and a few of the hotels. Clients are from amongst the work¬ 
ing class, while the well-to-do send for them at a place of assignment. 
Public opinion is in favour of moving these “addas” of prostitutes to out¬ 
side the city limits. 

Some tribal people such as Natts and Beria bring a new supply to 
the profession. 

Vigilance work and Institution 

There is no special State Vigilance work; of the voluntary vigilance 
work there is a society, the active member of which seemed to be one 
map, who also acted as manager of one of the institutions doing rescue 
and rehabilitation work. 

This institution seemed wholly inadequate from all points of view 
such as management and programmes of rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
mainly consisted of marriages of the inmates. Both the other institutions 
visited were orphanages. One Hindu, which is generously supported by 
the State and the other which is managed by Muslims. The later certainly 
gives better care to its little inmates. The position regarding all three 
institutions was also placed before the Chief Minister of the State in an 
interview. 

Law and Machinery 

Bhopal State has no Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act nor are 
there any Municipal laws governing the subject. 

BIHAR 

Town visited Gaya, Patna and MuzaflParpur 

Number of persons interviewed Officials 17 

Non-officials 55 

Number of Institutions visited 26 

Vice areas were also visted in Patna and Muzaffarpur. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

There are acknowledged houses of prostitution in all the three places 
visited, scattered throughout the residential and shopping areas. The 
pattern in Patna and Gaya is that of the Naika and her wards. While 
Muzaffarpur has a class of women who are mistresses to one man at a time 
and their houses in the evenings represent the picture of almost a normal 
home. 
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it was reported that wohien came from Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
and even Tibet and Nepal, which speaks of an agency that effects this re¬ 
cruitment. 

Incidence of V.D. is high. Patna Hospital has a department for 
V.D. and skin diseases, as well as some beds allotted to bad cases of V.D. 

Singing and dancing is patronised by some. In fact, at the Sonepur 
fair, prostitutes go specially for singing. 

Cases of enticing and kidnapping also occur. Some cases being 
hushed up because of the fact that influential people are involved. 

Vigilance and Institutions 

There is a branch of the Social and Moral Hygiene Association of 
India in Patna which is also running a Shelter Home for women. 

The Police have a women section of the strength of 20 women, who 
also are deputed to do vigilance duty at the Railway Stations, but their 
main function is to prevent smuggling of opium. 

Institutions 

Most of the Institutions in Bihar need overhauling. In fact one 
Home in Gaya was found to have kept some women (who were of age) 
under wrongful confinement. 

There is little programme of education and training and the plan 
for rehabilitation consists mainly of marriages arranged by the Institu¬ 
tions, which incidently is a source of financial asset in the shape of ‘Dan’ 
and payments under various heads such as telephone, advertisements, 
photographs, stationery, etc. 

The method of acquiring inmates in some cases is also questionable. 
Law and Machinery 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act applies to some towns, 
and to melas (fairs). Municipalities are empowered to make laws, and 
these do exist. 

There is^no special agency to enforce these laws. Neither are there 
any special courts or probation services meant for girls. 

Extracts from Evidence 
1. Official 

“Most of the houses (of prostitution) are in city areas, upstairs are 
occupied by prostitutes. Women from Nepal and Tibet also come in- 
Naikas and girls, 2 or 3 live together. Mostly men run these houses. 

Q. Do you keep a police register of Prostitutes ? 

A. “Yes, unofficial. The women come and record their names.” 

Q. Do you find out how they come ? 
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A. “l4o record. No particular branch of police is set aside tot 
this. Cannot initiate proceedings ourselves except for kidnap¬ 
ping, even abduction has to be reported.” 

“No Children’s Protection Act. Girl offenders are put in jail with 
older women; no law to remove juveniles from moral danger.” 

2. Noti'official 

“The pattern of life had winked at prostitution. We have heredi¬ 
tary prostitutes. Singing and dancing were considered normal.” 

“There is no prohibition. But no cases have been reported which 
would suggest that drugs are used to seduce young girls.” 

3. Non-official Institutions 

“Mostly men have been on committees, now they are taking wo¬ 
men on committees.” 

Q. How long after marriage does the committee keep in touch with 
the girl ? 

A. “We correspond for three years. Previously used to send mem¬ 
bers, now find it difficult (for lack of funds).” 

Q. Are all the girls sufficiently educated to write themselves to you ? 
A. “Their husbands write to us.” 

Q. Hence it can be bogus 
(No answer) 

Notes of the Committee 

The accounts of the Bharti Mahila Ashram, Patna were examined in 
great detail. The facts brought to light that certain sums of money 
are received from men who marry girls from the Ashram; these sums are 
taken and put under different heads, such as: 

Gupt Dan (anonymous charity) 

Dan 

Havan expenses 
Expenses towards telephone 
Expenses towards stationery 
Expenses towards advertisement 
Expenses towards photos 

Expenses towards the marriage feast for the entire Ashram. 

Hence quite a large sum of money is received, and being so split 
up, it not only appears small, but it is also not possible to fully assess what 
sums are received from these arranged marriages. 

BOMBAY 


Towns visited 
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Bombay City, Poona, Shola- 
pur, Bijapur, Baroda, Surat, 



Ahmedabad, Hubli, Dharwar, 
Karwar and Pandarpur. 

Number of officials interviewed 52 

Number of Non-officials interviewed 185 
Number of Institutions visited 21 

Vice areas visited in all towns 
Extent of the Problem of Prostitution 

The State of Bombay is a supply as well as a demand area. This is 
due to the fact that large cities like Bombay and Poona with their big po¬ 
pulations of single men, and easy money encourage prostitution. While 
the poverty of other areas such as Bijapur provides thpse demands. 

Another factor which encourages prostitution is the dedication of 
women from some of the Harijan communities to the temple of Yellamma. 
These women consider themselves a class apart for whom ordinary mar¬ 
riage is not permissible. They easily drift into prostitution and are found 
as far afield as in the city of Bombay. 

Clandestine Prostitution 

This is reported to be on the increase (except Hubli, Dharwar and 
Karwar). In some of the towns hotels are doing a thriving business by 
supplying women to their customers, or allowing women to engage rooms 
and carry on prostitution. Street walking is also reported from the city 
of Bombay as a fairly common feature. 

Vigilance work and Shelter Homes 

There is vigilance work in the three towns of Bombay, Poona and 
Ahmedabad under voluntary agencies. Bombay and Poona also have a 
special branch of the police which is deputed to do vigilance work. Wo¬ 
men officers of the rank of Assistant Inspector (equal to sub-inspector). 

Institutions 

Almost all institutions need to give more attention to the programme 
for education, training and rehabilitation. Few of the institutions visited 
merit praise. Others need more modem methods and outlook in matters 
of day-to-day administration as well as rehabilitation. No after-care 
work is done, which may be considered effective. 

Law and Machinery 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act as well as the Children’s Act 
are on the Statute book. Juvenile Courts exist. Complaints of women 
Magistrates (Honorary) of the Juvenile Courts are that they are ornamental. 
The proceedings are carried on by the Collector of City Magistrate. 

The City Magistrates hold that the women judges are in an advisory 
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capacity, and since the ultimate responsibility is theirs, they cannot leave 
all the proceedings in the hands of the women. 

Amendment in law and suggestions as to the machinery have been 
given in the extracts from evidence. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

Law applicable :— 1. The Bombay Prevention of Prostitu¬ 

tion Act, 1923. 

2. The Devadasi Protection Act, 1934. 

3. Bombay Children’s Act, 1948. 

4. The Cantonments Act, 1924 

The first three are in force throughout the State, the fourth in Canton¬ 
ment areas. 

Only the Children’s Act provides for any special machinery. 

All the police officers take action under these Acts. In Bombay 
and Poona city, special branches of women police exist to implement 
these Acts. 

“The brothel keepers take half of the earnings of the prostitutes. 
Money is lavishly spent for clothes etc. to tempt the girls to stay in a bro¬ 
thel. A provision may be made to the effect that, unless a licencse is ob¬ 
tained from the police, prostitutes should not be allowed to carry on their 
business.” 

“On the analogy of the Gambling Act, visitors to brothels should be 
made liable to punishment.” 

2. Baroda (Official) 

Q. Do you have a special area for prostitutes ? 

A. “Yes. Prostitutes are not actually Harijans but from poor 
areas of West and East Khandesh. There is no system of re¬ 
gistration. Majority of the prostitutes have their own hutments. 
The older women bring girls from their home towns or villages. 
Some hotels supply women to their clientele.” 

3. Ahmedabad (Non-Official) 

There are no vice areas, but women accept a ring of lovers; lack of 
housing is responsible. We have a vigilance department but there is no 
systematised link with other departments. Procurers bring women from 
Saurashtra, due to economic stress. Border areas between Gujrat and 
Rajasthan are field’s for recruitment. 

4. Poona (Non-Official) 

There should be no licensing of prostitutes, instead we would ad- 
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vocate social and socio-medical work. Vigilance agencies consisting of 
officials and non-officials should be established everywhere. 

Young girls are not willing to leave brothels. Women over 30 years 
are sometimes willing. There is no provision for such women in any 
Rescue Home. Social work is needed for a slow change of heart, since majo 
rity are not willing to leave a life of easy living. The prostitute becomes 
indebted to her helpers and cannot therefore come out. Knowledge of 
law protecting them must be spread amongst them. 

J. Bijapiir (Non-Official) 

The dedication of women to temple of Yellamma continues on the 
quiet. Harijan community is poor. In times of famine they cannot find 
labour on land, and then resort to dedication of girls. The women drift 
into big cities. They send money home. V.D. is high among these wo¬ 
men because when they return to their villages they spread V. D. there. 

6. Southern Bombay State (Official) 

Juvenile courts are presided over by men because they are ultimately 
responsible for the case. The women judges are in honorary capacity. 
They are needed for creating a homely atmosphere. 

COORG 

This State is free from the problem of commercialised prostitution 
and immoral traffic in women and girls, according to the report of the 
members of the Committee. 

Extracts from the report of the Member 

“Coorg was the only place we have visited so far where prostitution 
was unknown either organised or individual. It was a small State con¬ 
sisting only of 2i lakhs of people most of whom are fairly well off and all 
with enough means of a decent livelihood. It was perhaps fitting that 
we should round off our tours with a State where prostitution has never 
been necessary.” 


DELHI 

Number of persons interviewed Officials 4 

Non-official 1 

Institution visited Nil 

Vice area visited. 

J. Extracts from Evidence 

“Need of probation staff exists. There is one Home for 64 children, 
now run by the State Education Ministry.” 

“Under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act and Children’s Act 
a raid was made in 1953-54. We got 150 girls out of houses of prosti- 
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tutlon, 40 were released being of age, some were let off on bond, other 
cases are still continuing. Delay in filing cases in court, correct procedure 
not having been adopted are some of the flaws in this case.” 

“Getting evidence that a place is a brothel is difficult, since neither 
neighbours nor visitors will give evidence.” 

2. Non-official 

“There are three reasons why a girl leaves her home 

1. Conflict with family, 

2. Economic conditions, and 

3. A slip in life. 

Preventive schemes are needed. A protection home in every tehsil is 
necessary'. Trained social workers must undertake this work.” 

“Checks should be made at market places, railway stations, dharam- 
shalas and hotels, as part of vigilance work !’ 

Tf stigma of illegitimate pregnancy was removed, many women 
would be saved. There are some temperamentally difficult cases some¬ 
times.” 

“Training institutes in every district should be established bv the 
State.” 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Town visited Simla 

Number of persons interviewed The Lt. Governor, 

Officials 5 
Non-officials 4 

Institution visited 1 

No visit to the vice area was made. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

Himachal Pradesh has problems that are different from other States. 
Its hilly tracts make some places not easily accessible and these town 
pockets of culturdl pattern, such as polyandry, polygamy, and dedication 
of girls to the monasteries, which may cause increased delinquency. 

It was reported that although in the past women were taken out 
from these areas to other states for immoral purposes, the problem did 
not now exist, except for a stray case or so. That poverty and lack of 
education were two prime factors responsible for the exploitation of wo¬ 
men in the State. The heed for better communications was also stressed 
as a pre-requisite to social welfare activities. It was also mentioned that 
some research was necessary into customs and conventions of these hill 
communities before launching any welfare scheme. 
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Vigilance Agencies and Institutions 

Voluntary vigilance work is in the hands of efficient social workers 
(men and women). 

The Orphanage takes in, both boys and girls, even the newly born 
babies. The grounds are ample. The building could be extended and 
the present programme of care, education, training and placement could 
be broad based and placed on scientific lines. This Institution has great 
possibilities. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

The problem of open brothels does not exist as in some of the larger 
cities. Women are exploited because of their ignorance. There used to 
be sale of women, but that has stopped long ago. 

We do not think that there are any gangs at work who take wo¬ 
men Out and supply them for immoral purpose.” 

2. Non-official 
Regarding the Orphanage 

“Boys are absorbed in services in the city. Girls are married. We 
take money from the man and put it in the bank. When the couple have 
had their first child, and the girl says that she is happy, then we give the 
money back.” 

3. Official 

A scheme for re-organising the Institution has been drafted, and we 
hope to put it into operation soon. 

“Need for education, and opening up of communications exists, 

* so that girls could have full opportunities of employment and economic 
independence.” 


HYDERABAD 

Towns visited Hyderabad, Raichur 

Number of persons interviewed Officials 18 

Non-officials 47 

Number of institutions visited 3 

Vice areas visited in both towns 
Magnitude of the Problem 

The approximate number of prostitutes cannot be ascertained. Both 
places reported a connivance of public opinion on the matter of prostitu¬ 
tion and concubinage. It must be mentioned though, that in Raichur 
there is a move on the part of the Harijan leaders to stop the supply into 
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this profession. It is reported that the system of dedication of women 
in some of the rural communities prevails. While in the city of Hyderabad 
prostitutes have a specified area of residence, in Raichur they live all over 
the town. 

There are some hereditary families of “twaifs” (singing professional 
girls). Once Hyderabad attracted women from all over the country, spe¬ 
cially from Uttar Pradesh. But now due to lack of patronage the number 
is getting small. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

There is no special vigilance branch of the State police entrusted 
with this work, although there is a Goonda Squad of the police. The 
Hyderabad Branch of Indian Conference of Social Work, the Moral and 
Social Hygiene Association of India, and the NariSudhar Society are doing 
active work in the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad while the out¬ 
lying towns are evidently not so well served. The Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment of the State is not only interested but works in close cooperation with 
the voluntary agencies. 

The Women’s Institution under the management of the Nari Sudbar 
Society is generously financed by the State. It has ample scope for im¬ 
provement. 

Extracts from Evidence ^ 

1. Official 

Exact number of prostitutes cannot be given, but the approximate 
figure could be 1000. Police register the singing girls who number 100 
odd, these are mostly hereditary, from singing families. Licenses are 
cancelled on misbehaviour. 

Those in the singing profession were attracted by Hyderabad city 
because of its wealth and patronage. There were no regular gangs, but 
the older prostitutes got fresh supply from rural areas and small towns. 

It is not easy to implement the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
because public is not prepared to give evidence in court. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to prove a place a brothel. Since the implementation of the Act in 
1953, Police have taken up 250 cases against brothel keepers. But now 
section 68 of police Act is being used more often because prosecutions 
under this section are easy to obtain. 

2. Official 

The system of taking over children from the poor for a considera¬ 
tion of money is not by force. Six Inspectors have been appointed to 
see that these childern are treated well and have education training and 
placement facilities. 
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0- ts tkat not like slavery, and could lead to exploitation of all 
types ? 

A. “Usually they have been well treated. Marriages have been 
arranged for them. It is better for them that they find food 
and shelter than die of want with their parents, due to poverty.” 

3. Non-official 

The Nari Sudhar Society does vigilance work. It runs a Remand 
and a Rescue Home. Women are given education and training. The Society 
tries to find domestic service for them. Other ways of rehabilitation are 
also tried. 

4. Raichur {Official) 

“Lies on the cross roads to the two prohibition states of Bombay 
and Andhra. Beggars and criminal tribes are let loose into Gulbarga 
and Raichur Districts causing problems of disorganisation.” 

“There is an actual Harijan problem in the villages. Harijans are 
mostly landless, the land being owned by the Desais. Poverty compels 
them to dedicate their girls (at least one) as a Devadasi. No laws regard¬ 
ing Suppression of Immoral TraflSc Act exists, except Police Act section 
68—no Childern’s Act, no Devadasi Act. Incidence of V. D. is high.” 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

Jammu and Srinagar 

The Prime Minister 
Officcial 9 

Non-ofiBcial 11 

2 in Jammu. The Government of 
India Homes (Hindu and Muslim) 
for kidnapped women during 
Partition period. 

Vice areas reported as non-existent. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

No recognised or open prostitution is reported in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. In Jammu some women, due to excessive poverty, 
come into town and solicit. They are punished and fined if they are 
caught by the police. Apart from this, in Srinagar the only prostitution 
reported is the supply of women by some of the boatmen to customers. 


Towns visited 

Number of persons 
interviewed 

Institutions visited 
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There does not exist any trahac in the State and cases are not reported 
of any traffic between Jammu and Kashmir and the other States. 

The problem of Venereal disease does exist. In fact whole 
villages have be6n threatened with the ravages of V. D. and a 
special World Healh Organisation team of experts is working in these 
areas. 


Law and Vigilance 

The State has Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act of 1934. The 
police keep - strong vigilance. The njiles regulating the entry and exit 
from the State de facto, serve as vigilance measures against Immoral 
Traffic in women. 

MADHYA BHARAT 


Towns visited 


Indore, Ujjain and Gwalior 


Number of Persons The Chief Minister, 

interviewed Officials 13 

Non-official 69 

Institutions visited 5 

Vice areas inspected in Indore and Gwalior. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

Madhya Bharat faces some serious problems in this field. In the 
past, concubinage as well as giving of “Bandies” (bond women) in 
marriage dowries was prevalent. Gradually these customs are dying 
out. In fact there has been a public move to remove the prostitutes to 
the outskirts of the city in Indore, where it is reported that there are 
200 houses of prostitution or “addas” as they are called. 


Singing and dancing by nautch girls has been common in the 
past during marriage parties and festivities. 

Apart from this background of customs, certain tribes such as 
Natts and Berias live in this region, amongst whom the tradition of 
women going in for prostitution instead of marriages still persists. 

Ujjain being a pilgrim centre has the exploitation of simple and un¬ 
wary women, such as is usual where such crowds gather from far and near. 

These cases have given a handle to some anti-social elements and 
traffickers. It is reported that women are brought from as far as Akola, 
and passed from hand to hand, some under the guise of marriage. 

Added to these is the fact that Madhya Bharat has no Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (although Indore State had, and it is still in 
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operation in the city of Indore). The Children’s Act is also being 
reframed. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

Vigilance work has been taken over by individuals, and committees 
who have opened Homes and Ashrams and have their own network of 
persons who watch and bring women into the Ashram. There does 
not seem to be any regularised programme of education and training and 
the scheme of placement and rehabilitation seems to consist of marriages 
of these women. 

These marriages incidentally bring in a good amount of money 
into these Ashrams and since there is no satisfactory after-care agency, 
the above arrangement is to say the least, neither scientific nor satisfactory. 
Some of the Institutions on inspection have come under strong 
censure. The State is also aware of this deplorable situation, and has 
enacted a law which makes it imperative for every Institution to obtain 
a license. It was openly confessed by the manager of one such Ashram, 
that they have shifted their main activities to Jhallawar in Rajasthan 
where as yet no licensing of institutions is necessary. 

One of the prominent social workers who is also a member/of 
the State Social Welfare Board presented a very adverse report on one 
of the institutions in Ujjain to the Madhya Bharat State Government 
as well as to this Committre. 

Law and Machinery 

There is no Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act in the State, but 
Indore has the old State Brothels’ Act, under which prosecutions are 
still made. Prosecution is mainly for solicting (23 cases from Indore 
this year). Licensing of Ashrams Act has been passed. Indore State 
also had the Children’s Protection Act which is now a dead letter. The 
State is contemplating a new Act. 

V Punishments to offenders for soliciting is light, such as a small fine 
or a week’s imprisonment. 

There is no special vigilance branch of the police for this work. 
Extracts from Evidence 
1. Non-official 

“Beria and Natts are the two communities that send their women 
into prostitution. Thus those from the rural areas feed the towns.” 

Q. Do you have good social workers ? 

A. “In Indore and Gwalior yes, but not in small towns and 
districts. There is not much of the purdah system, except 
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in a few famiUes, but-women do not usually congregate 
with men.” 

“In Ujjain people attend fairs specially the ‘Musth’ fair, and some 
traffic may go on there at that time.’ 

“There are the singing girls (hereditary! as well as the common 


prostitutes.” 

2. Official (Regarding Venereal Disease) * . v n 

“Government Hospital : the outpatient 
cases for two days in the week. No socio-medical ^ 

asked for this. There are about 60Q cases annually (Indore). Patien 

leave off treatment after they get slightly better.” 


3. Non-official (Regarding Ashrams) 

“There is no Remand Home for girls. Our difficulty is to gei 
trained workers.’' 

Note While Indore School of Social Work states that their 
trained find no employment. 

Extract from a report on one of the Institutions 
submitted to this Committee 

“As a member of the Madhya Bharat Social Weffiare Board (and 
temporarily holding charge as Secretary) I have to visit institutions which 
apply for grants from the Centre. In course of one such inspection I 

paid a surprise visit in April.” 

“The institution is apparently little known in the town. After over 
an hour’s hunt with the help of passers-by, I found the place. It is an 
old dilapidated three-storeyed building, inside a narrow meandering 
lane so narrow indeed that even my jeep could not drive up. There 

was one sign-board bearing the name. The door of the building was 
wide open and since after repeated shoutings no one came out, I werit 

in accompanied by our Office Superintendent. The ground, floor smelt 
foul and looked filthy and sordid. Finding not a soul there we went up 

the staircase which took us to the first floor; the door at the landing 

was closed, and we found later, had been locked from inside. After a 
considerable time a fat woman-almost half dressed-came and opened 
the door just a little bit and asked us our business. 5lealising that we 
were rather difficult to deal with she let us in most grudgingly and 
asked us to go upstairs. She told us the first floor was theirs and her 
husband was the manager of the Home, the ground floor was his office 
and second floor was for the widows.” 

“The second floor consisted of a small bit of roof with tiny rooms 
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and a kitchen. We saw three women there—one about 40—in rags, 
knitting ; she was a widow from Nainital she said, and had learnt to knit 
there. She would not say why she was there or who had brought her 
there or what she intended to do in future ; she appeared to be extremely 
cunning and had the air of a procuress. Being asked if they were taught 
any kind of craft there she told us with some bitterness that she had been 
there for the last 8 months and since then had been working there like 
an unpaid servant.*’ 

“The second one was a young woman—may be 20 and was in a 
dirty white sari; she told us she had gone to Jaipur to a Mela with her peo¬ 
ple and had got lost and then ‘I found myself here’. She wept when asked 
if she was happy there and said she had to work like a slave and was 
never allowed to go out excepting to the temple nearby and that also 
alw'ays with the manager and his wife. She begged me to take her 
away. As she said this the elder woman smiled, looked at her and said 
“Why should you worry, now that you will be getting married ; what 
do you want to go out with them for ?’’ The girl with tears in her 
eyes replied, “What is the fun in getting married when I know in four 
months’ time 1 will be back again.” 

“Then I turned to the third one who was a very young girl—may 
be 15—married and with some jewellery on. She looked at me with sad 
miserable eyes. My heart went out to her and I drew her near me and 
asked her if anything was wrong. She sobbed and said she was married 
to an old man in Rajasthan and used to have quarrels with her big 
step-son and daughter. Her husband one day brought her by train to 
Sawai Madhopur and then some stranger took charge of her and brought 
her here; she was sure there was some exchange of money at the station 
and now she was a prisoner. She too begged me, falling at my feet, to 
take her out of the place, I asked my assistant to write down on a piece 
of paper that these two women had been kept there against their wishes 
and then take their signature or thumb impression.” 

On the wall there were some photographs of newly-married 
couples. The manager said that they gave shelter to distressed women 
and have been carrying on this work ever since partition, they arranged 
for marriages and naturally the bridegrooms out of fullness of heart gave 
the institution a little donation. 

I left the place and went straight to the S. P. and gave him the 
signed piece of paper and told him everything. He, I learnt later, raided 
the place the same night and rescued those two girls and sent them to 
the State Orphanage, Indore, from where I understand they have been 
sent to their respective homes. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Towns visited Raipur, Nagpur, Jabalpur, 

Akola and Amaravati 

Number of persons interviewed The Chief Minister, 

Officials 31 

Non-officials 86 

Number of institutions visited 6 

Vice areas inspected at all places. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

The State serves more largely as a supply than a demand area. 
Even where large concentrations of prostitutes exist, they are in some 
cases bases for traffic into other regions. Amongst the causes may be 
mentioned poverty, some social customs amongst the backward classes 
of Chattergarh, and the presence of some agency which is responsible for 
trafficking in women. Evidence from Madhya Bharat is explicit as to 
the fact that girls from Akola are found in fairly large numbers in the 
brothels, and also amongst these whose marriages are arranged by cer¬ 
tain parties. How do those women come so far unless some agency is at 
work ? 

There is a great need for not only educative work, but also of re- 
search into the custom and mores of the rural people, so that the trends 
which bend towards promiscuity and loose family bonds may be correc¬ 
ted. 

Social acceptance of concubinage and the entertainments provided 
by singing and dancing girls allow the hereditary class of encouraged 
prostitutes to flourish, whose profession of sex also has the setting of 
singing and dancing added to it, hence supply has been attracted from 
the North mostly from Uttar Pradesh. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

No particular vigilance work except by some societies here and 
there exists. This is not sufficiently effective. In Nagpur the Women’s 
Conference branch is actively interested. 

Institutions 

The Orphanage at Nagpur has been taken over by the women social 
workers and is well managed. Raipur has no particular arrangements 
for the three girls that live in a house for little orphaned boys. Some of 
the institutions are reported to be in need of supervision and overhaul. 
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Extracts from the l^otes of one of the members of the Committee 

A visit to a mohalla where some prostitutes reside, was paid. Some 
enquires from half a dozen prostitutes were made as to how they entered 
this profession, and about their income and other conditions. They 
were also questioned if they were willing to give up their profession in 
case they were shown better jobs. Some of them were prepared to give 
up their profession if some alternate means of livelihood were provided 
There are about 50 prostitutes in Akola City, The majority of 
them belong to the ‘Kolati’ class who are professional prostitutes and 
know dancing and singing. The girls of this class are not allowed to 
marry, but must become prostitutes. This class belongs to Deccan area 
in Maharashtra. Some of them belonged to the Tawaifs from Uttar 
Pradesh; a few of them were either Harijans or Rajputs. 

Enquiries revealed that the Act meant to stop the brothels was 
recently made applicable to this place. There are no remand homes 
here, but enquiries about offences enquired into with respect to the 
child offenders showed that there are Probation Officers appointed under 
Probation of Offenders Act and that the juvenile offenders are entrusted 
to their care. 

Law and Machinery 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act is on the statute book, 
also there is an old Children’s Act. No Municipal laws exist regulating 
or controlling the place of residence and hours of business of the 
prostitutes. While the Municipality may ask the person to vacate or 
move from a locality it will have to prove unruly conduct. 

The difficulty of proving a prostitute a prostitute, and a brothel 
a brothel is felt here also as elsewhere. It is suggested by the prosecuting 
authorities that the onus of proof should be on the accused, while some 
section of people have disagreed with this view. 

There is no special branch of the police for vigilance work. 

Extracts from Evidence 
1. Official 

Few cases of kidnapping and seduction are brought to the court hence 
that may not be the real picture of this problem. No separate arrange¬ 
ments are made for women vagrants. There is no complaint from the resi¬ 
dential areas of the town for removal of brothels, although some years 
ago an attempt was made to shift the brothels and some were shifted. 

“Onus of proof should lie on the accused. At present evidence is 
difficult to collect, and the proof of ‘brothels’ is not easy.” 
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A Ju4ge on Onus of Proof 

“I would rather have ten guilty men go unpunished for lack of 
evidence than one honest man punished unjustly, because not only 
he becomes anti-social, but other honest men will lose faith in the State, 
and no State can survive under these circumstances. While passing a 
law we are apt to forget the frailties of some men who are the adminis¬ 
trators of those laws.” 

3. “Government Social Welfare Department is re-shaping the 
Social Services. There is a dearth of trained hands. Bharat Sevak Samaj 
is planning to give short courses of training and Government is sending 
students to the Social training school already existing, for 6 months’ 
course. The 1928 Children’s Act is being re-shaped. There is Borstal 
institute in Narsingpur and a Reformatory at Jabalpore. The State 
proposes to start two societies for after-care work: a Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society and Juvenile Aid Society. 

4. Non-Official 

Causes of Prostitution are: 

“Economic dependence of women and social boycott by the 
families of those who take a wrong step. In villages the family bonds 
are strong enough, but in some cities families throw out the deserted 
wife and the widow.” 

In the upper classes prejudice against widow re-marriage does 
exist.” 

Q. Are there any communities that have customs which may 
lead to promiscuity? 

A. “Amongst Gonds, Gwaries, Korkers, Banjaras, where customs 
and mores permit loose marriage bonds, although they have 
strict ideas of morality, and would punish faithlessness in 
marriage, marriage can be dissolved easily.” 

“Mistress keeping (in some areas) is considered manliness and a 
sign of wealth, although such women would not be brought into open 
society. In hotels, food is by the way, mostly supply of women (in some 
areas) is the business.” 

“Men drink spirit even tinctures. Opium and ganja are also taken. 
Women work mostly. Smoking is excesssive due to Bidi factories.” 

5. “Incidence of V. D. is high, specially in Chattisgarh and 
Bilaspur areas. The age group of those coming for treatment is fairly 
low. Housing and slum conditions also predispose people to promiscuity.” 



Madras 


Towns visited Madras, Kancheepuram 

Number of persons interviewed The Chief Minister, 

OflBcials 13 

Non-officials 41 

Public meeting held at Madras. 

Number of institutions visited 3 

Areas of prostitution not visited as none are reported to exist in 
the Madras City, and time did not permit such a visit in Kancheepuram. 

Note Data has been collected fully for the State of Madras, 
which is incorporated in the appendix at 2(a). 

Magnitude of the Problem 

The city of Madras has cleaned out its brothel areas, but 
prostitution is reported to have spread to all parts of the city. 
There is a great deal of clandestine prostitution. Hotels, cars, even 
little sheltered places and slum areas are used as a place for sex rela¬ 
tionship, There are brothels in other cities where women are brought 
in from the rural areas or are drawn from the poor section of society. 

It is also reported that husbands connive at prostitution of their 
wives, thus earning extra money. 

In Kancheepuram it was reported that some times women come 
from the neighbouring areas for the purpose of worship at one of the 
great temples and stayed back a night or two for a little fling. There 
is a Guild of Social Service, which has paid some attention to this 
problem but for lack of Rescue Homes, nothing has been done. The 
rescued girls have to be sent to the Madras Shelter Home. Public opinion 
here seemed to have risen against prostitution in an open form, for 
it was reported that brothels were not encouraged, while Madras city 
reported a lowering note of public opinion, since the abolition of 
brothels under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act. Clandestine 
relationships are on the increase in the city of Madras and society 
does not look upon it as a serious back sliding of morals. 

The lure of the city brings many young women, who have an un¬ 
satisfactory home life, from the villages. Thus having broken from their 
moorings, it is an easy step for them to slip into prostitution. 
Vigilance at stations, religious centres, etc. was strongly suggested by the 
persons interviewed. 

The incidence of V. D. is on the increase. According to the 
V. D. expert Dr. Rajan a full course of treatment was usually not taken. 
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tkus calling for the need of V. D. clinics and the aid of socio-medical 
field workers. 

The detailed survey made in the State of Madras brings out the 
fact that a large number of the women, who were sentenced by 
court, for lack of Remand and Shelter Homes, are sent to Jail. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

Madras State has a department of Welfare Work for women. 
The Vigilance Association which in the past was a voluntary centre and 
did very creditable work, is now under the State Government. The 
work now is a little hampered, and has lost the original vigour and 
spontaneity as per interviews. Well-known field workers are still 
connected with vigilance work, and on the whole this work in Madras 
State is of high quality and is fairly broad based. There are of course 
the Welfare agencies also doing vigilance work on a voluntary basis. 

Madras State has its certified institutions for Women under 
an Inspectress of Certified Schools. The institutions tpreventive and 
curative) in the Madras city are well-managed and with some improver- 
ment may well serve as model institutions. 

Law and Machinery 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, the Devadasi Act, the 
Children’s Act and the Vagrancy Act are some of the laws dealing 
with social legislation. 

Laws of evidence are reported to be the obstacle in the way of 
successful convictions for brothel-keeping. Summary courts and women 
police force are amongst some of the suggestions made by those who 
were interviewed. Details of convictions etc. are given in appendix 2(a). 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

“The Prostitutes are usually single, and live all over the town. 
Clandestine prostitution is on the increase. All types of people indulge 
in it and anywhere. Some business-men even utilise the lunch hour. 
Some of the hotels, quiet lanes back of bouses, and the slum areas are 
the places used. Cars are used quite often by those who possess them 
and wish to indulge in this affair.” 

“Rickshaw pullers also act as pimps. Pimps earn as much as 
Rs. 5/- to Rs. 10/-per day. The demand is so great. Lure of the city 
brings some women into the clutches of procurers and pimps.” 

2. Non-official 

“The problem of demand brings supply from rural areas as well 
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as from smaller towns. High dowries are leaving many girls of marri¬ 
ageable age unmarried. The lure of becoming cinema stars brings 
many girls to the cities. Economic stres is great. Even husbands and 
brothers pimp for their women.” 

3. Dr. Rajan’s Evidence (V. D. Expert to the Government of India) 

“Venereal diseases are communicable. The great number of 
people who do not come for treatment form the undetected reservoir of 
infection.” 

“The problem is not so serious amongst the rich, since they can 
afford treatment. Pregnant women were tested and 6-8 % were found 
infected with syphilis. Intensive propaganda and social education is 
needed.” 

4. Official (Kancheepuram) 

“There are strict social customs, and sexes do not mix freely. 
There are a few houses of hereditary singing girls, which are on the decrease 
now. Girls come for 2 or 3 days for worship, some indulge in sex, and 
return to their villages. Dancing and singing is stopped now. There 
is no kidnapping. But there are about 40 houses which bring girls 
for a few days, and send them back to the villages. Girls do this for 
extra money, or perhaps are married to old husbands and are unhappy 
in their homes. Pimps take 50% of the money. There are no Devadasis 
now.” 

5. Non-official 

“Birth control is leading to ways of easy virtue amongst some 
people. Sources are : the lure of the cinema; some take up 
children and bring them up as prostitutes; poverty and desertion, and 
procurers and pimps. The State Homes require a certificate that the girl 
is being used for immoral purposes and is under-age. Therefore it is 
difficult to get girls admitted to Homes and Kancheepuram has no 
Rescue Home.” 


MYSORE 

Town visited Bangalore 

Number of persons inter¬ 
viewed The Chief Minister, 

Officials 20 

Non-officials 31 

A meeting of the Bar Association 
and the Municipal Council. 
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Number of institutions visited 3 
Vice area was seen. 

Note : Detailed data has been collected for the State of Mysore 
and is shown in tabulated form in appendix 2 (a). 

Magnitude of the Problem 

Approximately 300 prostitutes were reported in the city of 
Bangalore. The city is a commercial centre which brings in a rich 
floating population. Prostitution is also encouraged by the fact that 
there is no prohibition against alcohol. The women live singly or 
share a house. They are frequently kept as mistresses, although even 
these do prostitution on the quiet. Women come from the Madras State 
in large numbers. They are mostly from the rural agricultural class of 
low castes, not necessarily Harijans. 

Causes are : 

Poverty, 

Brought by older prostitutes, 

Seduction and procurement by hotel keepers, 
quite a few of whom are reported to be 
indulging in this trade. 

There are no regular Devadasis but there still are a few of the old 
hereditary class of singing girls who have been connected with the old 
customs of the Palace, and are called “Nitya Sumangalies.” 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

There is a vigilance association which has a semi-ofiicial status. 
This association is informed by the police if there is any case in which 
a minor girl is involved or a case dealing with immoral traflSc in women. 
The Rescue Home is financially helped by the State. It is small (30 
inmates at the time of inspection). 

Other institutions visited were Christian institutions where a more 
cheerful atmosphere was noticeable. 

Imw and Machinery 

There is the Supperssion of Immoral Traffic Act and the Devadasi 
Act on the statute book. No Municipal Law exists to control or regu¬ 
late the place of resisdence or the hours of business of the prostitutes. 

Suggestions for the amendment of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act are given as the police find it difficult to prove that a place 
is a brothel. At the same time it was felt at a Bar Association meeting 
that the letter of the law must also be respected. 
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It was further suggested that arrests should be made of all persons 
present in a house of prostitution, as it is done on presumption in a 
gambling house, and that the patrons should also be punished and heavier 
punishments should be given to all offenders. 

There is no special branch of the police entrusted with this work, 
nor are there any special courts, juvenile or social. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

There are about 300 prostitutes mostly living singly or as mistresses 
to wealthy merchants who come here. There are some singing women— 
sources are mostly from Madras State, agricultural and working class. 
Some hotel keepers act as procurers. The charges are Rs. 5/- or 
Rs. 6/- per person of which half goes to the hotel keeper. In houses of 
prostitution charges are from Re. 1/- to Rs. 50/- the latter includes 
singing. Clientele are mostly people coming into the State for business. 

2. Bar Association 

Punishments and fines should be higher. Instead of remedial 
measures the cause must be checked both by law and social work. 

Q. Surely when these girls are working under some exploiter (in 
hotels for example) is that not proof enough ? Why is not the 
hotel proprietor punished ? 

A. “Proof is difiicult and State does not punish intention but 
traffic for immoral purposes." 

3. Non-official 

“Public did not mind keeping of mistresses before, but now it is 
beginning to mind it.” 

“In Mysore during Dasehra, some singing girls accompany the 
procession. These are hereditary singing girls and are called “Nitya 
Sumangali” (forever beautiful). 

Note : Tabulated data is contained in Appendix 2 (a). 

ORISSA 

Towns visited Cuttack, Puri, and Bhuvaneshwar 

Number of people interviewed Officials 6 

Non-officials 13 

Number of institutions visited 1 
Vice areas visited in all places. 

Magnitude of the Problem: 

It is reported from Puri that the problem of prostitution is on the 
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increase, b«t dae to the fact that there U no Suppression of Immoral 

Traffic Act, it is difficult to do anything about it. 

Amonpst the causes uhich contribute to a large 

dilutes in Orissa is the presence of Adivasis (tribal pe p ) 

rra: of Sg are L. and »ho do dtea^ " 

nromiscuity Added to this is the fact that others employ them tor 

Lnial jobs and do not give them the respect due to the individual, h 

they are exploited for immoral traffic also. 

Puri is a great religious centre, and as is usual in places where a 
Puri IS a gre B unscrupulous persons 

wh^arT^ the look out for the unwary and the unprotected, while some 
::en"L sergratification and variety in such places where people of 

all types and ages come. _ 

About 38% of the population of Orissa consists of Adivasis and 

Scheduled tribes. 

There is no law in the State forbidding the dedication of women 
to the temples, and every year some such cases occur; there are certain 
families who follow this custom. The temple singing girls have a certain 
amount of status, are not looked upon like ordinary prostitutes. 

It is further stated that Bhuvaneshwar is a small supply centre for 
Calcutta. It is suspected that in certain places bonafide marriages take 
place, after which these girls are exploited. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

There is no vigilance work (voluntary or State) which is well- 
organised and effective. The need for it is felt and has been further 

stressed by this Committee. 

There is an Anathalya and a Home sponsored by the Sikh Commu- 

nity. Other Ashrams are also reported, although all of these have not 
been Inspected by the Committee. 


Law and Machinery 

There is no Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act. No Devadasi 
Act and no Children’s Act in this State. Use has so far been made of 
some sections of the I.P.C. and Municipal Laws which exist in the towns 
of Bhuvaneshwar, Cuttack and Puri. 

Bye-laws under section 264 (c) of the Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
Act of 1922, prohibiting the residence of the public prostitutes and 

keeping of brothels exist, and are enforced. 

The maximum penalty however is not sufficiently deterrent in its 

effect, being Rs. 50/- as fine, and a daily fine of Rs. 5/-. 



Extracts from Evidence 

1, Official 

Women are recruited for tea plantation labour, and sent on to 
Assam through Shambalpur, where the Tea Labour Association is 
situated. In Shambalpur they get attracted to town life and luxuries, 
and some of them begin to take to prostitution. Girls from Orissa also 
go to Shambalpur. 

2. {Official Tea Labour Depot) 

“There are seven or eight families of prostitutes who are Deva- 
dasis. There used to be quite a lot.” 

“We have been told that girls are sold under pretext of marriage. 
There have been no complaints so far, and it is difiScult to get evidence.” 

There is inter-State cooperation but it should increase because 
facilities provided are not enough. Women police would be useful for 
vigilance work. 

3, Official 

“There are no laws in Orissa concerning this, but Municipal laws i 
are in Puri, Bhuvaneshwar and Cuttack. Even in spite of this, it is 
difficult to prove that a house is a brothel.” 

4. Non-official {Regarding V. D.) 

“The problem is rising particularly in Puri, Venereal Disease 
figures are high, specially in Bhuvaneshwar because it is a recruiting 
centre for tea district of Upper Assam. Some of the workers who go 
there get infected and on return to their villages infect others.” 

There are private institutions, some get help from Government, 
but no State Rescue Home exists, although it is greatly needed. 

EAST PUNJAB 

Towns visited Jullundur, Amritsar 

Number of persons interviewed Officials 13 

Non-Officials 9 

Number of Institutions visited 1 

Vice areas were not inspected as none are reported to exist. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

These two cities report that there are no open brothels there. 
Before partition there were many houses of prostitution, but all these 
have disappeared since, perhaps because of the fact that the majority of 
prostitutes were Muslims. There is no trafficking because of the. local; 
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citizens’ committees which act in co-ordination with the Police, and 
report all cases of goondaism to the Superintendent of Police, 

Clandestine prostitution is on the increase, a large number of cases 
of abortions and attempted abortions are reported, pointing to some 
degree of extra-marital sex relationships. 

No gangs of traflSckers are reported now. A gang used to operate 
with its base in Uttar Pradesh some of the members of which were 
caught at Pathankot in 1953. 140 kidnapped children were recovered 
from their possession. 

Amongst these people, a fairly large number falls between the age- 
group of 16-18 years. The desire for finery and cinema stardom is also 
responsible for some young girls going astray. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

There is vigilance work both voluntary and official. The Asso¬ 
ciation for Moral and Social Hygiene in India has its branch in one of 
the towns, while the police have a vigilance squad which is helped by 
the citizens. On the report of the people who reside in the ward the 
police officials send forth the inquiries. This, however, could be used as 
a powerful weapon of torture in the hands of some unscrupulous people, 
and therefore, should be more carefully worked out to ensure fair 
dealings. 

The institution for women which was visited is under the Rehabili¬ 
tation Department of the Union Government, is well managed and 
has a good programme of training in arts and crafts. An institution at 
Amritsar was also mentioned as one which offered refuge to all in need, 
the moving spirit of which is one individual who has devoted his life 
to the service of mankind. 

If the contention that there is no open prostitution and no traffick¬ 
ing in w'omen, is true, then surely the need for Shelter Homes and a train¬ 
ing institution is not great. 

Law and Machinery 

Punjab has the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, as well as the 
Municipal law controlling residence, etc. of the prostitutes. The vagrants 
are rounded up and the usual sections of the I.P.C. relating to kidnapping 
etc. help to maintain a strong check over the vice of brothel keeping 
and trafficking in women. 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act has however not been 
notified in all the cities of Punjab. 
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jNo special machinery has been set up by the State for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 

It was suggested at the interviews that ‘Mohalla Social Committees” 
should be set up in all the towns to do vigilance work and to help the 
police in rounding up anti-social elements by giving such information to 
the authorities. 

That Social education and counselling is necessary to check the 
rising curve of clandestine prostitution, which amongst other thing s is 
due to the weakening of the hold of the home and family on the younger 
people. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

Before partition trafficking used to be high but preventive 
measures were adopted under the I. P. C. Then again a lot of women 
arrived quite destitute and got into this line. Since 1949 a squad of 
police (men and women) have been appointed and are arresting traffickers 
under Municipal Act as well as I.P.C. (in this city there is no Goonda Act 
and the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act has not been notified). 

Girls have gone to Bombay, but prosecutions are not successful 
because they say they are major. 

Now no brothels in the city. Before partition mostly Muslim girls 
used to live in these areas. 

No case of parents or husbands forcing and conniving at prostitu¬ 
tion of their women. 

2. Non-official 

People like to drink alcohol which is brought by some people 
bringing milk from the villages. If licensed liquor bottle can be had 
for Rs. 10/- then unlicensed bottle can be had for Rs. 21-' Drink 
increases immorality. The Excise staff is doing good work but still it 
continues. 

3. Official 

Many young boys and girls come for age certificates to prove they 
are of age; shows the rate of free mingling and promiscuity amongst the 
younger people. Most times it is also for the sake of marriage. 

Girls and boys live in congested areas and many parents are now far 
removed from their children. 

There is. a fairly large number of women who come with an attempt¬ 
ed abortion. Some of these may be cases of mothers not wanting too 
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many children. V.t). cases are on the decrease how due to f'enclllin, 
although by incomplete cure V.D. is checked for a time and not eradi¬ 
cated. There is need of social workers who will do social education work, 
and propaganda, and keep track of cases till their complete treatment 
and cure. 

There are larger number of private medical practitioners, Vaids and 
Hakims treating V. D. 

PEPSU 

Town visited Patiala 

Number of persons interviewed The Chief Secretary, 

OflBcials 4 
Non-ofi5cia]s 18 

No institution was visited, no vice area was inspected. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

The problem is not so much that of open prostitution and houses 
of prostitution as girls being drawn into clandestine and promiscuous 
relationships. Even young girls who are in the age group 12-14 years are 
to be found indulging in sex relationships. 

Causes reported for this are : 

1. The loosening of social control. 

2. The waning influence of the home on young people. 

3. Dire poverty for the people of this place, and drab poverty of 
the refugees from Pakistan. 

4. The efiect of cinemas. 

5. The ratio of men is greater than that of women in this area. 

6. The custom of and demand for big dowries in the upper and 
middle classes leave some girls unmarried, while in the lower 
classes the bridegroom is prepared even to pay for a wife, 
which again creates a market for women. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

Vigilance section of the police exists. In Bhatinda District 
there are some women police included in the squad. There is a volun¬ 
tary vigilance association doing active work. Many problems were 
brought to the fore and fully discussed, which shows that the citizens are 
alive to the need of preventive work in this field. 

The only institution mentioned is the one which is under the 
Rehabilitation Ministry of the Union Government. 
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Law and Machinery 

The Immoral Traffic Act of (2004) 1948 exists, and is applicable 
throughout the State. All sections of the Act are also applicable. There 
are no other laws, such as Municipal, etc. concerning this. 

The police find prosecution under the law is difficult, because the 
procedure is not simple, and evidence is difficult to secure. In most 
cases the girls concerned also will not give evidence in a court of law. 
Then again the families of such girls wish to hush up the case to avoid 
scandal. 

There is no separate machinery set up for the implementation of 
law, although it is envisaged by the State in the near future. 

The procurers and pimps are mostly the rickshaw pullers and 
hotel-keepers. 

PONDICHERRY 

Town visited 

Number of persons interviewed 


Number of Institutions visited : 

Vice areas were seen 

Magnitude of the Problem 

Pondicherry is a small town consisting of about 30,000 people. It 
has many Roman Catholic Convents, as well as a big Ashram, called the 
Aurobindo Ashram. This Ashram is like a city within a city, not only self- 
contained, but actually self-sufficient under the guidance of the Mother. 
The people of the Ashram apparently find no time for such thoughts. 

ju Pondicherry proper there are about 100 prostitutes, living singly 
or together in huts or houses and hotels. Girls are brought from Madras, 
Malabar and the neighbouring villages, either by older prostitutes or 
procurers who extend false hopes of marriage to the girls and then leave 
them in the clutches of some unscrupulous men. 

A high incidence of V. D. Was reported. There are quite a few 
cases of unwanted, illegitimate babies. The order of Nuns and the 
Roman Catholic Orphanages (both French and local) are doing an 
excellent piece of work in rescue and rehabilitation of these unfortunate 
babies and unmmarried mothers. 


Pondicherry 
The Commissioner for 
Pondicherry 
The Mother of the 
Aurobindo Ashram 
Officials 6 

Non-officials 39 

3 
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The laws of Pondicherry recognise prostitution, and lay down a 
detailed code of behaviour, restrictions of time and place, treatment of 
V. D. and licensing etc. 

Vigilance work and Institutions 

The State police keeps a sharp look out for all offenders from the 
point of view of control and punishment. While the Catholic Nuns do 
rescue work amongst the women as well as unmarried mothers and 
unwanted babies. 

The institutions are all part of the Catholic church work. One of 
them was managed entirely by local nuns, it stood as high in efficiency and 
worthiness as the others. The atmosphere was homely, affectionate, 
cheerful and clean. The children did some exquisite embroidery and 
tailoring. These institutions are badly in need of financial support and 
patronage. It is to be hoped that the Indian Government will whole¬ 
heartedly sponsor this good work. 

Law and Machinery 

The Decrees of the French Government subsequently modified are 
in operation, as has already been mentioned. The regular police force 
enforce these laws like any other law. There is no other special machi¬ 
nery, and neither is it required by the Decree. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

“The town is demarcated into Black Town and White Town. The 
population is about 30,000.” 

“There are a few prostitutes, about 100 mostly Hindus and Christi¬ 
ans, living in huts, segregated from the rest; the better ones live in houses 
and hotels.” 

“The French Decree grants license to the prostitutes and lays down 
regulations of behaviour, treatment of V.D. etc.” 

2. Non-official 

“The French attitude of free mixing of sexes and sex behaviour en¬ 
couraged promiscuity.” 


RAJASTHAN 

Town visited Jaipur 

Number of persons interviewed The Minister for Home 

Affairs 

Officials 12 
Non-officials 27 
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Number of institutions visited 1 

Vice area was seen 
Magnitude of the problem 

Houses of prostitution line the thoroughfares of the city. These 
are not recognised as brothels by the authorities, for families live together 
and carry on prostitution for their own benefit; that is, the 
pattern Some of these are hereditary. Sometime ago there was a pu^ 
fie move to remove the prostitutes from the mam bazzar. and permt the 
a place of residence outside the city, but it did not materialise. They have 
lived there for so many years that people have almost got used to the idea 
S halTthem live a^dst themselves. The official estimate is that there 
are some 21-31 families and the number of women practising prostitution 
is about 102 in the city of Jaipur. 

The largest number of prostitutes in Rajasthan are found in the towns 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur. The source of fresh y Jhr°ugh 
older prostitutes bringing in younger relations and the tnbal 
ing into prostitution. The girls thus support their families These triba 
people are not above kidnapping little girls and selling them to °ther Natts 
so that a child passes through many hands and is removed far from th 

place of her home. 

The question was raised by the members of the Committee, whether 
there were any particular communities that followed the profession of sex. 
and what effect did the custom of giving Bandies (bond maids) as part f 
the marriage entourage, have upon prostitution. 

It was emphasised by those interviewed that there were no such com- 
munities and that although the system of Bandi and Paswans had existed, 
none of these women were reduced to prostitution, as they were usu^ly 
married off to the men servants of the husband’s house, or provided for 

in some other manner. . j p 

It was also brought out by interviews that a double standard ot 

morality not only between a boy and a girl, but also as between the "ch 
and the poor, was to some extent responsible for the exploitation of 

women. 

Vigilance and Institutions 

There is a voluntary organisation which has vigilance work on its 
programme and some day perhaps they will make their weight felt even 
if public opinion today is at the stage where it accepts dancing and nautch 
at festivals as a normal occurrence. The State has not entrusted any par¬ 
ticular branch of police with vigilance work. 

The institution visited was far from satisfactory. The rescue sec¬ 
tion was small, while the main attention, as well as space, was given over 
to a primary school. The women were dressed in poor clothes and these 
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were none too clean. There was little programme of education, training, 
and placement. Once again in the main scheme of rehabilitation was 
adoption of children and marriage of the women. 

There is no systematic after-care work, and the institution could 
not be sure of the fate of those inmates it had disposed off through the 
method of adoption and marriage. 

A great deal of credit must go to the workers for their zeal, but it 
is high time that the instirutions are placed on a scientific basis. 

Law and Machinery 

There is no Act relating to the Suppression of Immoral Traffic In 
women and children and no special machinery exists. 

Extracts from Evidences 

“There are no brothels; prostitutes carry on prostitution as an indi¬ 
vidual affair. They live together as family units in the two main bazaars 
of the city. Rooms of prostitutes are on upper storeys, while shops are 
on the ground floor. No pimps are needed.” 

Q. Do you keep any record of their names and movement ? 

A. “No list, and no record is kept.” 

Q. What is their approximate number ? 

A. “20 to 31 families in both the bazaars include about 102 pro¬ 
stitutes in Jaipur. Population of the town is about 3 lakhs.” 
Formerly in Jodhpur State prostitutes had to take a license from 
the police. Now there is no regulation by the police or Municipality.” 

“We have no authority to remove children, as there is no Children’s 
Act. Under I.P.C. we can take action if we get a complaint. People 
don’t complain of rowdyism; the prostitutes have lived for ages in the 
bazaar areas and people have got used to it.” 

No regulations as to closing hours of prostitutes were reported. 

2. Official 

“There are no gangs who traffic in women or girls.” 

Q. From where does new supply come ? 

A. “Their own relations, or prostitutes bring girls from other 
families (of their village). Stray cases of Natts, and Sansi, who 
do this business and even kidnap children for this purpose.” 

“Municipal bye-laws exist, but it is difficult to prove that a person 
is running a brothel.” 

3. Non-official {Mahila Seva Sudan) 

“We have the State Social Welfare Board, which has allowed 7 Ex- 
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tension projects. We have undertaken n6 work in this line in a systematic 
manner. There has been the custom of giving Bandies (bondmaidens) 
along with the bride, and some of them become mistresses of the husband, 
but this is not a source of fresh supply of prostitutes.” 

“Double standard of morality must go. Education, training and 
employment for girls is needed.” 

4. Non-official 

“This girl was rescued from the Natts when she was 10 years old. 
She knew all their Kala (acrobatics). Now she can read and write.” 

Q. Has she forgotten her Kalas ? 

A. “No, She is very good at it. Even now when we need money, 
we send her out with harmonium players, and she performs 
on the streets, and gets money (for the institution which cares 
for her).” 

The girl is about 15 years old. 

SAURASHTRA 

Towns visited Rajkot and Junagadh 

Number of people interviewed The Chief Minister, 

The Minister for Education, 
Officials 13 
Non-ofBcials 34 

Number of Institutions visited 3 

Brothels were seen in Rajkot, while time did not permit an inspection 
in Junagadh. 

Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official 

“The prostitutes live on the outskirts of the town according to the 
old State regulations. There are few houses. People are discouraged 
from going because it is far. One or two are hereditary families.” 

“They bring girls from the villages as well as from some neighbour¬ 
ing towns. No gangs are at work in bringing in or sending out girls.” 

“We send girls to Vikash Grah, and also any minor girl or illegiti¬ 
mate baby if found.” 

2. Official 

We are organising a Welfare Section of which we are trying to get 
a lady trained in Social Sciences. Although a great deal of good work 
has been done by the Vikash Grah, which is a voluntary agency, the State 
must do its part.” 
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3. Non-official 

“Women have been socially backward and there are many cases 
of ill-treatment by the husband or his family. This is why they come to 
the Vikash Grab and take shelter. They can stay there till we reconcile 
them to their family or otherwise they can attend school as well as take 
some training which will help them in the future to earn their livelihood.” 

“Women with illegitimate pregnancies also come. We keep them 
till their children are born and further if they have nowhere to go; if no 
one wants them we keep the children. Many die because most women 
have tried abortions before they come, so the child is not born healthy and 
strong.” 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

Towns visited 

Number of persons interviewed 

Number of Institutions visited 
Magnitude of the Problem 

There is no organised prostitution in open brothels in any of the 
towns visited but poverty drives some women to resort to individual pros¬ 
titution. 

Extracts from the notes of the members of the Committee read as 
follows; 

“There was no organised prostitution or open brothels in any of 
the places we visited but there was so much of poverty and destitution 
that plenty of women had to take to individual prostitution to eke out 
an existence. There were a number of foundling homes both missionary 
and non-missionaiy.” 

“There are small fishermen’s huts which it is believed are used for 
prostitutes sometimes.” 

Law and Vigilance; 

“The method of shaving of the hair of women who are found guilty 
of soliciting obtains here.” 


Cochin Allepey and Trivandrum 

Officials 6 
Non-officials 13 

3 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Towns visited Lucknow, Kanpur, Hardwar 

Dehradun, Banaras, Gorakhpur, 
Agra, Meerut, Etawah, and 
Allahabad. 
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Kumber of persons interviewed I'he Minister for Social 

Welfare, 

Officials 67 

Non-officials 203 

Number of institutions visited 14 

Vice areas were seen everywhere except Hardwar, where it was re¬ 
ported that no such areas exist. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

Prostitutes are found in fairly large numbers in the towns of Uttar 
Pradesh. There is also a very decided pattern which pertains to this pro¬ 
fession. Singing and dancing was accepted as a normal feature of enter¬ 
tainment, and even today “Mujra” (singing party) is appreciated by a 
fair section of the people. Thus public opinion accepts this as an art. 
In fact the women themselves (tawaifs) maintain that they are exponents 
of the art of singing, dancing and conversation. Sexual relationships 
being in the form of a mistress to a paramour, they say that they are not 
common prostitutes. 

Most of these women have carried on the profession of singing, 
dancing and prostitution from mother to daughter. Marriage, although 
not unknown, is rare. While the men folks generally act as their musi¬ 
cians, protectors and, if occasion arises, pimps. 

Apart from these classes or groups of families, Uttar Pradesh also 
has certain communities, such as the Natts, and Berias who by custom 
press their girls into prostitution more often than giving them into mar¬ 
riage. These tribal people are reported to kidnap little girls whom 
they train in Kalas (acrobatics) and later push into prostitution. 

There are some hill areas also which have customs that may lead 
a woman into promiscuous ways and habits, such as polygamy and 
polyandry and the acceptance of money in lieu of a wife from a rival. 
Some of these social customs need careful study and re-moulding. 

Uttar Pradesh has its quota, and a large quota, of ordinary pros¬ 
titutes as well. With all these types of houses of prostitution, there must 
follow the people who thrive on this trade. Uttar Pradesh has been both 
a demand as well as a supply area. 

Note: Lucknow pride of place in the prostitute world for its 
culture. It is said that in all the Uttar Pradesh 
Etawah has the reputation of having the largest number 
of prostitutes in proportion to its population. This is due 
greatly because the district of Etawah has had a large number 
of Zamindars (small and big) who had both the leisure and 
the money to spend on singing parties etc. Hardwar. The 
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Municipality of Itardwar has forbidden houses of prosti¬ 
tution within its jurisdiction. 

Vigilance work and Women's Institutions 

The State Welfare Ministry has drawn out certain schemes for 
Shelter Homes for the destitute women and those who are in moral danger; 
but no agency for vigilance work has been visualised which would do effec¬ 
tive, preventive as well as aftercare work. 

Amongst voluntary agencies for vigilance work the Association for 
Social and Moral Hygiene (Uttar Pradesh State Branch) has made some 
attempt. The Agra Branch has been active in preventive work, while the 
Lucknow Branch has done a scientific research work in this field, suggest¬ 
ing me measures of social therapy. 

The institutions are run by private agencies, and some of them need 
either to be closed down or overhauled. The Nari Sahita Sangh has 
shown very commendable interest in this field, but the institution does not 
have a scientific approach. It has lacked vigour and adequate program¬ 
mes of rehabilitation, thereby falling far short of the leadership which work 
in such hands should have provided. 

There is a conspicuous absence of trained hands in the whole field 
of ‘Welfare’ in Uttar Pradesh at all levels. 

Law and Machinery 

The existing laws relating to the subject are: 

1. The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1933. 

2. The Naik Girls Protection Act, 1929. 

3. Uttar Pradesh Minor Girls Protection Act, 1929. 

4. The Children’s Protection Act, 

5. Municipal laws and bye-laws. 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, is not notified in all the 
cities nor are all its sections applicable wherever it has been notified. 

The Children Act is on the Statute Book, but has not been imple¬ 
mented. 

The Naik Girls Protection Act applies to a specific area of the Ku- 
maon hills and a special community. It is reported that the Act has been 
effectively worked, and the Naik girls are now able to lead a normal life, 
since the Act has protected them against exploitation. 

There is no special machinery for the first two Acts. There is no 
special vigilance branch of the State or effective voluntary work, no child¬ 
ren’s Courts, no women Judge for these Acts, no Remand Homes, no 
placement and after-care work. 

The Naik Act has a special machinery, and perhaps this accounts for 
the success of the Act. 
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Extracts from Evidence 

1. Official: (a) Survey of Prostitutes 

“It is proposed to have five non-official Survey Officers at Meerut, 
Allahabad, Bareilly, Lucknow and Banaras to collect important informa¬ 
tion and statistics relating to prostitution.” 

{b) Rescue Organisations 

“There would be Rescue Officers in the important towns of Uttar 
Pradesh and field organisations to render help in rescuing the decoyed and 
abducted girls and widows who would otherwise take to prostitution as 
a profession.” 

(c) Rescue and Protection Homes 

“It is proposed to have Rescue and Protection Homes in some of 
the important towns of the State with a view to providing facilities for 
proper custody, and rehabilitation of minor girls of prostitutes, so that 
they may not be compelled to take to prostitution either out of necessity 
or due to pressure from the family.” 

(d) Establishment of Prophylactoria 

“Prophylactoria are proposed to be established at important places 
in order to prevent the prostitutes from becoming carriers of venereal 
diseases.” 

(e) “As a further step for the amelioration of the condition of the dis¬ 
tressed women and widows in this State, Government is also enacting 
fresh legislation known as “The Uttar Pradesh Women and Children’s 
Institutions Control Bill, 1955” which is expected to come on the Statute 
Book shortly. It is hoped that with the appointment of Social Welfare 
Officers in the districts the enforcement of the various laws will be more 
effective than at present.” 

“Finally, the State Government would welcome practicable sugges¬ 
tions from the Social and Moral Hygiene Advisory Committee for check¬ 
ing the evil of Immoral Traffic and would try to implement the various 
recommendations made by it to the extent'their resources permit.” 

2, Official {Social Guides at the Railway Stations) 

“There is the First Offenders’ Act and Prisoners’ Aid Society but 
there is nothing special for girls and no women probation cfficers are there.” 

“In Hardwar, Municipal bye-laws prohibit the use of meat, eggs, 
drinks and prostitution in its area.” 

“They (prostitutes) are all over the towns, even if Municipal bye¬ 
law forbids, but who is to prove a woman a prostitute? Evidence of two 
witnesses is needed, and no two citizens are willing to give such evidence 
before the court.” 
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3. Non-official 

“The Ashrams have no programme of work and life except marriage. 
Women are not prepared to meet life afresh, but are married off again, 
whatever be their fate afterwards. No finding of even domestic jobs for 
these girls, because they are looked down upon as wicked women.’ 

4. Non-official 

“There are no special clinics (State) for V. D. but most doctors 
treat V. D. Amongst the rich, V. D. is getting less because they go in for 
penicillin and other treatment.” 

The Committee had noticed a fairly large number of Bengali wo¬ 
men in the “Homes” as well as amongst those practicing prostitution, 
and therefore made enquiries about this feature. The reply they received 
was as follows: 

“Some of the Bengali families leave their widows, and in some cases 
widows themselves come to Banaras, to spend their lives in service and pray¬ 
ers at the temples of this Holy City. It is possible that some of these are 
enticed by wicked men by promises or otherwise and later find themselves 
deceived. Under these circumstances it is easy for them to fall into evil 
ways of prostitution. Some are found by the Ashram stalf and brought 
into the Ashrams.” 

5. Non-official 

During the visit to one of the institutions at Allahabad, it was found 
that the women lived in two little rooms which had been built along the 
gallery of a high hall. The matron was reported to be away on leave and 
the Chowkidar’s (watchman) wife was produced as assistant matron for 
the occasion, which was inspection of the institution by the Committee. 

The women had no programme which would help them to face life 
in the future. The manager (who of course was a man) explained that 
marriage was arranged for the girls, and admitted that the institution pro¬ 
fits thereby financially. He called it “Dan”, and maintained that the ex¬ 
penses of the institution had to be met somehow. 

Q. Don’t you think that these women should be taught some trade 
or given some training whereby they may not only occupy them¬ 
selves profitably, but may also be able to stand on their own 
feet some day? 

A. “They learn embroidery and sewing, but they prefer to get mar¬ 
ried, Hardly has a girl been here for a week when she tells 
me “Pitaji, please arrange a marriage for me.” 

Q. How much money do you take from the men who come to mar¬ 
ry these girls ? 
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A. “As much as he may want to give. It is a “Dan” so it is upto 
him to give the amount he can.” 

The money is needed for the daily expenses of feeding and clothing 
of these women as well as for the other expenses such as salaries.” 

Note : The same logic was also produced before the Committee 
by the manager of one of the institutions at Gorakhpore, 

6. Evidence (Prostitutes) 

These were Natt girls, and the question asked of them was why 
did they agree to come into this dirty profession, instead of living happily 
in the villages, getting married and rearing up families like all other girls. 
Reply : 

“We do not like village life. There are no comforts there, such as 
cinemas, bright lights and good clothes. We like city life better than vil¬ 
lage life, and do not mind doing few hours work in the evening. We earn 
a good amount of money—if we do not look after our families who else 
will ? It is natural that we should give them some money.” 

VINDHYA PRADES 

Town visited Rewa 

Number of persons interviewed Officials 4 

Non-officials 

Institution visited 1 

Magnitude of the problem 

Prostitution has in the past been accepted and winked at, this may 
account for the fact that women from the neighbouring States are found in 
Rewa, such as Jabalpur on the one hand and Allahabad on the other. 

The report sent by the President of the District Mahila Samiti, Rewa 
is being reproduced, since it gives a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
work that is being done towards reclamation and rehabilitation:— 

“The Mahila Ashram, Rewa, was firstly run in the building where 
the Central Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya had its dispensary and was ma¬ 
naged by a Committee consisting of men only. Later on, our Govern¬ 
ment considered it necessary to transfer the management and it was on 
24-3-1954 that the ladies of the Ashram were shifted to Kalamandir under 
the supervision of the District Mahila Samiti, Rewa: At that time there 
were only eight girls.” 

“The girls who are brought to Ashram are often deserted ones and 
sometimes they run away from their homes owing to ill-treatment of their 
husbands and sometimes under enticement too.” 

^ “When the management was transferred to the District Mahila 
Samiti, a new committee was formed.” 
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■ “The Deputy Commissioner Rewa is also a member of the Com¬ 
mittee.” 

“As the Mahila Ashram has been shifted to Kala Mandir, where the 
District Mahila Samiti holds its Office and where training in sewing, cut¬ 
ting, embroidery work, bakery and toy-making is imparted; the ladies of 
educated families are not looked down. Moreover, they have every faci¬ 
lity to learn reading, writing and other work too according to their taste.” 

Marriage of the Ashram Girls : When the Ashram girls are of marri¬ 
ageable age and wish to get married, they are married to persons whose 
status and character etc. are verified through the Agency of the Court. 
Preference is given to employees of Vindhya Pradesh Government.” 

“The Committee is now contemplating to make it a rule that no girl 
should leave Ashram before a period of IJ to 2 years because during this 
period the girls can learn some art and become self-supporting. At pre¬ 
sent there are 10 girls and 3 babies in the Ashram.” 

“Lastly, I may mention here that there is no sound source of income 
to the Ashram and due to paucity of funds the Ashram is ill-staffed and 
the Committee finds it very difficult to run the Ashram smoothly and on a 
better “footing.” 

The Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi, has been pleased to 
sanction some grant-in-aid to this institution but the amount has not been 
released so far.” 

“Since the transfer of Mahila Ashram to the supervision of the 
District Mahila Samiti, marriage ceremonies of 12 girls have been cele¬ 
brated; three on 9-12-1954; three on 21-2-1955 and six on 2-7-1955. Ge¬ 
nerally it is a policy of the Committee to see that no girl of the Ashram is 
sent outside Vindhya Pradesh in order that we may not be in the dark as 
to how they are faring.” 



APPENDIX-IV 

REPORT ON VENEREAL DISEASES 
(ASMHI) 



ieport on Venereal bisease from ASMHt 

/. Origin of Syphilis in India 

Certain authors suggest that there are references in Ayurveda to 
diseases, similar in all aspects, to syphilis as it is known today. Thus 
‘Guyana’ (Jayana) has been regarded as referring to syphilis (1) while men¬ 
tion in Susruta Samhita, to disorders caused by immoral sexual intercourse 
may well be taken to refer to venereal diseases. (I) Serious doubt is 
thrown on this, however, although Usadantsa (ulcer on the genitals) and 
Meha (urethral discharge) occur early in Indian literature (I) Ferangi 
Roga, or the Portugese Pox, is referred to by Bhave Misra in Bhave Pra- 
kash, and attention is drawn to the writings of John Fryer (1672) (2) on 
the frequency of these diseases in the parts of India he visited. Fryer 
states, of the ‘Carnatak country’ that “the diseases are epidemical” and 
also speaks of these diseases, in Persia, “though, by reason of the Pureness 
of the Air, it seldom or never arrives to that height of cruelty as in 
Europe.” Compare this with a statement made as recently as 1946 (5) 
“Syphilis does not thrive in India as is amply proved by the rarity of para- 
syphilis.” The latter statement, however, is controversial and has been 
“seriously challenged” by Rajam (4). 

77. The modern concept of Trepanematoses 

There are several diseases allied to syphilis, the mode of transmission 
of which is non-venereal. Such diseases as yaws, pinta, njovera, the juve¬ 
nile endemic syphilis of Bosnia, and Inner Mongolia, bejel of Iraq and 
Syria, resemble the “sibbens” and “radesyge” of 18th century European 
writers. Those diseases afflict a greater mass of populations than do syphilis 
or other venereal diseases, and serve as “so many reservoirs of infection, 
exactly as foci of malaria and yellow fever.” (20) They do also respond to. 
treatment with modern antibiotics with this view, it is necessary to extend 
the concept of V.D. control to include that of all Treponemal diseases, 
and Trepanemaioses control rather than V. D. control alone, should be 
the objective, if effective control measures are to be planned. 

777. The problem of V. D. in India 

Sir John Megaw’s investigations into village health conditions in 
1933 led to an estimate that over 13 million people were suffering from 
the venereal diseases, with 7,75,000 individuals treated in hospitals and 
dispensaries. He states “it would probably be well within the mark to 
assume that 10 to 15 per cent of the inhabitants suffer from syphilis at 
some time or other during their lifetime.” Amongst the States, Madras 
and Bengal were stated to “head the list” in having the highest incidence 
of V.D, 

IV Madras 

y* p- In 1948, Professor Rajam (5) presented the problem in 

incidence the State of Madras. The annual hospital attendance for 
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syphilis and gonorrlioea in 1^4$ was 300.000 ^or the State, a 
rate of 600 per 100,000 of the population “probably one of 
the highest in the world.” The average rate of hospital at¬ 
tendance for 1945, ’46 and ’47 in Madras State was 331 per 
100.000, while those for Madras City alone were 2.347 per 
100,000. The ratio of the two diseases in jMadras City was 
1.5 of syphilis to 1 of gonorrhoea. In the city of Madras, of 
the patients seeking treatment, five out of every eight are in 
an infectious state. It is the usual experience in other clinics 
of the world to find that less than one fifth of the attendance 
is for early infectious syphilis. Hospital, admissions for early 
congenital syphilis, always a good index of venereal disease 
prevalence in the communtiy, and the success or otherwise of 
its control measures, had “registered a four-fold increase in 
the past decade.” Apart from this, numbers of children of 
both sexes, from 2 to 10 years of age, continued to attend the 
clinic of the General Hospital with acquired syphilis—“victims 
of unhygienic environment, sexual assault, and perverted sex 
practices.” 

In the map attached, the average annual hospital rate of 
syphilis and gonorrhoea per 100,000 of the population, are 
plotted and indicate that the highest incidences occur in Gun¬ 
tur and E. Godavari in the North, Madras City in the Centre, 
Madura and Ramnad in the South (6). 

A ninnber of observations support the facts given by 
Rajam. Routine and serological tests for syphilis among preg¬ 
nant women, a group, together with congenital syphilitics, 
particularly useful as an index, of the effectiveness of control 
measures, indicates, in Madras City, a positive incidence of 
14.1 per cent among a group of 2,343 women from the 
Hospital for Women and Children, Madras. The 
Madras Corporation antenatal clinics did a routine test for 
syphilis on a group of 700 people with a positive rate of 10%. 
A group of 1,534 patients who were seen in the Government 
Hospital, Opthalmic Department (1949) 17.6 percent were 
suffering from eye manifestations as the result of syphilis 
(Muthaya) (8). Routine test on a group of 1,500 school 
children and young adults showed an overall positive rate of 
4.2%. However, some teachers and their families were in¬ 
cluded and contributed to the positive group. Routine blood 
examinations on 3,406 patients from Madras Province who 
were admitted to a Tuberculosis Sanatorium between 1930-47 
showed an overall positive rate of 7.8%. These figures fit in 
well with Rajam’s conservative estimate—a “probable preva¬ 
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lence rate’‘ for the State of ll %, 7 % of syphilis and 5 % of 
gonorrhoea. 

Gramloma Apart from syphilis and gonorrhoea, Madras State has 

Inguinale one of the highest incidences of Granuloma Inguinale in India. 

This disease, essentially of patchy distribution, and associated 
with population groups of lower social and health standards, 
was first described by Donovan from Madras, and patients 
suffering from all forms of this disease can be seen at the 
Madras General Hospital. This disease is amenable to treat¬ 
ment with modern antibiotics, and through the facilities of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, the General Hospital is 
in a position to treat cases of long duration with streptomycin, 
on a research basis. Between 1939-48. the hospital admis¬ 
sions for this disease were 4,023. Experience in Augusta 
(Georgia) U.S.A., where a similar high incidence of the disease 
once prevailed, and where some of the pioneer work on this 
disease has been undertaken, shows that with the initiation of 
sufficient facilities for treatment of cases alone, the incidence of 
the disease can be reduced greatly. Once the accumulated 
back-log of cases is “cleared” new cases occur at a slow rate, 
and can be dealt with rapidly and economically with modern 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. 

Yaws Amongst the “aboriginal” tribes inhabiting the area 

known as Madras Agency Tracts, yaws is stated to be widely 
prevalent. Available figures indicate that the Koya tribe 
(population 95633—1941) are the chief sufferers. In 1949, 
1,827 cases were treated in the medical institutions in the 
Agency Tracts (9). 

It is commonly believed that one of the factors respon¬ 
sible for the decline in the numbers of the Toda population 
is the high prevalence of venereal diseases amongst this group. 

V.D. The V.D. clinics in the various Government Hospitals 

Control are directly under the responsibility of the Surgeon General. 

Measures The control of Yaws is under the Director of Public Health. 

In the larger cities, the Corporation (e.g. Madras City, Madura) 
have their own organisation for V.D. Control. All serological 
tests for syphilis for Madras State Government Institutions 
are centrally undertaken at the Guindy Institute, Madras. 
This Institute averages about 1,200-1,800 serological tests per 
week, and charges Rs. 5/- per test to private individuals. 

The corporation of Madras Public Health Laboratory 
undertakes a limited number of serological testing. 

The Andhra Medical College, Vishakhapatnam under¬ 
takes its own serological testing. 
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Expenditure Up to July 1950, the V.D. Clinic at the Madras General 
on V.D. Hospital, received penicillin of the “aqueous” type sufficient 
to treat 20 cases per month, i.e. 240 cases per annum. In 
1948, the Clinic treated 4,888 cases of syphilis, and 2,007 cases 
of gonorrhoea. None of the V.D. Clinics in the State use peni¬ 
cillin in the treatment of syphilis or gonorrhoea as a routine 
measure. 

V. West Bengal 

The Government of Bengal, in 1944, appointed a full time Direc¬ 
tor of Social Hygiene for an “Anti V.D. Campaign.” As this is the only 
State in the Union with such an appointment, it would be useful to examine 
carefully the work of this department. 

The number of clinics functioning post-partition are ;— 

1947 1948 1949 1950 

16(10)* 13(10)* 13(10)* 19(15)* 

( )* Indicates number in Calcutta. 

The attendance of new cases and total attendance at all V.D. Clinics 
are shown below:—(10) 

1. New Cases: 


1944 1945 1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

30,602 33,354 38,471 

29,662 

35,381 

37,407 


(9,134)* 

(9,545)* 

(12,214)* 

)* Indicates female patients. 

2. Total Attendance: 

1945 1946 1947 

1948 

1949 


2,59,397 2,71,526 1,76,043 

2,25,944 

2,27,062 


3. Percentage of new to Total Attendence : 

1945 1946 1947 1948 

1949 


12.38% 14.17% 16.85% 

15.66% 

16.47% 


4. Number of Blood Tests ; 

1947 

1948 

1949 


13,874 

18,297 

18,406 



It is to be noted that MCH. clinics in the city participate in the “anti- 
V.D.” drive, and that three clinics are situated in outlying districts. Fi¬ 
nancial sanction has also been approved for three more clinics in other 
areas of West Bengal. 

In 1947, penicillin was introduced for the free treatment of all pa¬ 
tients at the Special Hospital, and in that year 1,018 patients were treated. 
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Social workers have been employed in the clinics since 1948. Free 
blood tests for syphilis have been part of the services given to patients, and 
are being extended, with the introduction of free consultation for private 
practitioners, to doctors. A separate laboratory has also been established 
where serological samples from all V.D. clinics are tested. 

To prevent quack advertisements, the Bengal Undesirable Advertise¬ 
ments Act has been passed, and effectively enforced. This is probably 
the first measure of its kind in the country. The ‘Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act” has been under discussion, and has been amended. 

Courses for students, post-graduates, and private physicians have 
been held, and training for paramedical staff carried on. 

One cannot state that the V.D. Control measures have shown results 
which are obvious. It is too early for this to be apparent, and general 
conditions in the State of West Bengal after partition have been unsatis¬ 
factory. Nevertheless, a substantial scheme is operating successfully. 
The reservoir of infection has not yet been significantly tapped, as indica¬ 
ted by the constant proportion of new cases to the total number. Inspite 
of the decrease in the total number of clinics, total attendance is increasing, 
while the proportion of female cases attending has increased significantly. 
Penicillin has been available for free, routine treatment since 1947, earlier 
than in other States. Social work forms an integral part of the 
campaign, training of medical workers is a regular feature, and the effects 
of education of the public are evident from the response in attendance. 
The passage and enforcement of legislative measures, and the increase of 
financial allotments permitting further continuation of the effort since 
1944, is a direct result of having a wholetime V.D. Control Officer. 

A great deal of other information is available with regard to preva¬ 
lence rates in samples of population in Calcutta city. In many cases po¬ 
pulation groups are not random samples, but give an indication of pre¬ 
valence rates. 


Period 

Type of population 

Size of Positive 
sample percent 

1944-45 

Blood donors—whole blood transfusion 

3568 

4.68 

1948 

Routine Blood donors 

3880 

5.3 

1947 

„ Blood donors 

3453 

5.2 

1940-43 

Urban clinic, pregnant women 

171 

11.5 

1945 

Pregnant primipara, (some others with 




suspicious histories) 

2000 

5.0 

1947-49 

Singur health unit, pregnant women 

1035 

7.5 

1946 

Children from a hospital 

2000 

5.0 

1937-48 

Refugees 

400 

7 


University students 

200 

1 

Of 749 patients originating from the State of Bengal, who 

attended 

the Madanapalle U.M.T. Sanatorium between 1930-47 for the 

treatment 
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of tuberculosis, and on whom routine serological tests for syphillis were 
performed, the positive serological rate was 5.3% (12) 

In an analysis of Wassermann positive cases from hospitals and 
venereal clinics of Calcutta, Greval estimated that, when “defects” due 
to false positive reactions, faulty technique, lack of clinical correlation, 
etc., are “eliminated”, the rate for syphilis in Calcutta city falls to 5.3% (11). 

VI. Other States 
VI. (a) Bombay 


In 1935 Manohar (13) published findings of autopsy studies be¬ 
tween 1927-34 on two groups of patients in which syphilis was discovered :- 


Group 

Number 

Percent with 
findings of syphilis 

Routine Autopsies, Grant Medical 
School 

882 

20.7 

Autopsies by Police Surgeons 

1839 

13.1 


However, results of these findings are somewhat diminished by the 
statement that 49 percent of persons autopsied at the Medical School had 
syphilitic cardiac lesions, an observation “at complete variance with the 
entire literature”. (14) 

Clinical studies (14) (16) on cardiac patients in the same city also 


do not confirm this. 







No. with 

Percent with 


Disease Total cases 

syphilis 

syphilis 

1. 

Hypertension 

500 

36 

7.2 

2. 

Cardiac failure, all causes 



16 

2. 

(a) Cardiac failures, hyperten¬ 





sive 

41 


4 

3. 

Coronary Thrombosis 

115 

8 

7 

4. 

Angina Pectoris 

126 

8 

7.7 

5. 

Organic heart disease 

1860 

240 

12.9 


Routine tests on 195 antenatal cases revealed a positive rate of 12 
per cent. Routine tests on 1559 new admissions attending the general 
outpatient department of an hospital showed a positive rate of 12.0 per 
cent (17). An examination of clinic records shows, as in the case of 
Madras, more than 75% of the syphilitic clinic attendance suffer from the 
early manifestations of disease (7). 

Arrangements for V.D. 

VD clinics exist in the main teaching hospitals at Bombay, 
under the direction of members of the staff. 
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Clinics exist at 

(1) The JJ, Group 

(2) The K.E.M. Hospital 

(3) Cama and Albless Hospital 

(4) The G.T. Hospital 

(5) The Topiwala National Hospital 

(6) The Municipal Clinic at Bellasis Road 

(7) St. George’s Hospital 

There is no special officer in charge of V.D. Control in 
the Surgeon General’s Office. 

Laboratry Serological tests are undertaken individually at each of 

Faciliiies the institutes, with few exceptions. 

The Serological section of the Haffkine Institute serves 
as a reference laboratory for Bombay State, and undertakes 
training of laboratory workers. 

Drugs Penicillin is not used as a routine. Out of Rs. 16,400 

incurred by the Bombay Municipality on drugs for V. D. 
Control in 1949, Rs. 540/- were spent on Penicillin. Out of 
Rs. 20,000 expended on drugs for V.D. Control in 1949-50 at 
one of the Bombay hospitals, about Rs. 8,500/- were used for 
purchasing penicillin. 

VI {b) Himachal Pradesh 

In the State of Himachal Pradesh with an area of 10,000 sq. miles and 
10 million population there has been functioning a national V. D. team 
of a doctor and a pathologist with a small group of nurses and tech¬ 
nicians with WHO advisers. 

With Simla (E. Punjab) as a base, the team has been functioning 
for 2 years, and have undertaken an extensive survey of the population 
of the State, in addition to numerous trips in adjacent areas. 

Himachal Pradesh is fairly typical, in its geographical and socio¬ 
economic condition, and administrative organisation of the group of hill 
states extending from Kashmir to Assam. Its syphilis and venereal di¬ 
sease problem is also felt to be a similar one. 


Examples of what has been found in the way of prevalance of vene¬ 
real disease in an area always known to have a “high” incidence is shown 
below :— 


Year 

Location 

Type of sample 

1949 

H. P. Mahasu 

Secretariat Staff, 


District 

Simla (Adult, males) 

1949 

-do- 

Secretariat, Mahasu 


Size Per cent 
Positive 

164 13.0 

196 23.0 
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1949 

t 

o 

1 

Theog—Adult populatioil 





of small town 

284 

38.0 

1949 

-do¬ 

Sunni—Adult population. 





Semi-rural area 

146 

29.0 

1949 

ll. P. Sirmur 

Ghini Valley—rural 




District 

population all ages 

347 

24.0 

1949 

—50 Mahasu 

Ghund—isolated Males 

764 

41.5 


District 

rural area—total Females 

725 

35.2 



Population—all Total ages 

1489 

38.4 

Year 

Location 

Type of sample 

Size 

Per cent 





Positive 

1949 

Mahasu District 

School Children 





Mashobra 

127 

10.0 


>» s> 

„ „ Theog 

200 

5.5 


$t 

„ ., Sunni 

206 

1.5 


»» St 

„ „ Solan 

196 

2.0 

1949-50 

Simla Punjab 

Maternity Clinics— 





routine tests on 





pregnant women 

200 

4.0 

1950 

Bilaspur 

Adult rural Population 

863 

19.1 


With the establishment of adequate treatment facilities the num¬ 
bers at the clinic at Simla increased to the extent that more cases of sy¬ 
philis and frank venereal disease were diagnosed and treated in one month 
than had previously occurred in 2 years before the work was initiated. 

Patients attend from all parts of the State, walking, in one case, over 
200 miles to attend the clinic. 

An analysis of reasons for patients, and how they learnt of the clinic, 
showed the following :—(27) 


Period :—August—November 1950 




Number 

Per cent 

a. 

Referred by other hospitals 

92 

13.49 

b; 

„ „ private practitioner 

85 

12.46 

c. 

,, „ spouse 

22 

3.23 

d. 

„ „ friend 

35 

5.13 

e. 

Contact investigation 

86 

12.61 

f. 

Publicity 

350 

51.32 

S- 

Not answered 

12 

1.76 


Total 682 100.00 

Granuloma Inguinale is unusually prevalent, and has been known 
since the condition was described by Donovan. (Wilson)—In one area 
of 1092 individuals, 14 such cases were discovered in a survey. Such 
cases are well known to physicians in the area, although many were un- 
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4Ware of the disease entity. iThis disease responds to modern antibiotic 
therapy, and news of its availability in the area has caused much satisfac¬ 
tion to doctors and patients. 

VI (c) Kashmir 

In common with the hill areas of India, Kashmir has been reputed 
to have “a very high” incidence of the disease. In the “hill” areas of 
Udhampur, Reasi, Bhadarwah and Kishtwar, clinical impressions suggest 
a rate as high as 50% while in the valley it is thought to be between 20-25% 
(18). A survey of 365 samples obtained from outpatient department of a 
hospital, an industrial institute, and antenatal clinics, in a large city, an 
overall positive rate of 13% was obtained (19). From details obtained 
from Surveys in Himachal Pradesh contiguous to Kashmir, it would ap¬ 
pear that the clinical impressions of 50 per cent prevalence in hill tracts of 
Kashmir is not an overestimate. 

VI (d) Orissa 

The following figures are for hospital admissions for V.D. in this 
State with the incidence on a population/hospital admission basis. 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Total V. D, 

attendances 15749 15588 18803 16296 20446 19272 

Total population 7565994 7609432 7609432 7652870 7696308 

Incidence per 

100,000 population 208.15 204.15 204.85 212.93 265.88 

It is remarkable that all through the War years the hospital atten¬ 
dance showed little increase, in this state that was close to one of India’s 
eastern frontiers. The “peak” in 1946 is fairly typical of what occured 
in other areas also. This would indicate that mere treatment facilities 
alone can make little difference to disease incidence, nor do they reflect 
the proper trend of the problem in any way. 

VII. Occupational Status 

An analysis of cases attending the Calcutta Clinics, between 1947, 
1948 and 1949 appears below (10); 


Percentage distribution of V. D. Cases by occupation 



Males 


Females 



1947 1948 

1949 During 

1948 

1949 

During 



3 years 



2 years 

Business 


Housewives 

66.98 

62.10 

64.78 

and Pro 


Clerks etc. 

.95 

1.01 

.99 

fessional 

26.21 19.2 

19.22 21.30 



Clerks and 


Prostitutes 

15.13 

9.48 

11.96 

Shopkeepers 16.18 16.78 15.16 16.01 Students 

1.49 

4.27 

3.05 
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§ tudents 

6.62 5.4^ 6.08 

Labotitets 

i48 

10.63 

8.37 

Labourers 

40.60 43.1 42.23 42.03 Domestic 






Servants 

6.95 

6.04 

6.41 

Domestic 






Servants 

10.40 15.5 16.74 

14.43 Vagrants 

1.66 

0.58 

1.05 

Miscel¬ 


In Miscel- 




laneous 

— — .42 

.15 aneous 






capacities 

1.37 

5.89 

3.91 

Total num' 


Total num¬ 




ber of 


ber of 




cases 

20528 22974 25193 (68695)cases 

9545 

12214 

21759 


Dr. Rajam, in Madras, has also drawn attention to a “disturbing 
feature” in that state, the prevalence of what is known as “wife prostitu¬ 
tion.” The authorities in various clinics too, are being impressed by the 
increasing number of those in the “higher” social bracket “who attend 
their clinics.” The Calcutta figures that 6 percent of the male clinic po¬ 
pulation is made of “students” give cause for increasing and urgent at¬ 
tention to this population group. 

(a) Seafarers 

In 1936< the recommendations concerning seamen’s welfare in ports 
was adopted and the Government of India reported to the I.L.C. on mea¬ 
sures taken to give effect to the recommendation, although only limited 
action has so far been possible (21). 

One of the provisions recommended is “for free and continued treat¬ 
ment for venereal diseases, as provided, for example, by the agreement 
concerning facilities to be given to Merchant Seamen for treatment of V.D., 
signed at Brussels 1 December 1924.” It has been stated, too, that what 
is really required is “not so much the creation of additional facilites, as 
measures to ensure that the facilities existing on paper are really available 
in practice”, together with a raising of the standards of free treatment 
given seafarers. 

Although venereal diseases are suspected to be “very prevalent” in 
seamen, owing to the peculiar conditions associated with their trade, it 
is of interest that exceedingly few seamen have been rejected on grounds 
of suffering from V. D. since the introduction of the pre-entry medical 
examination in Bombay and Calcutta. 

A seamen’s clinic exists at Calcutta, and treats between 12-15 new 
patients for V. D. daily. The drugs used are Arsenic and Bismuth, ex¬ 
cept those cases admitted to one of the hospitals, where penicillin is avai¬ 
lable. 

(b) Industry 

Conditions in Industry and labouring population groups vary greatly 
throughout the country. 
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A sufvey made in a colliery in Eastern tndia, showed, in a group 
of workers in a coal mine, a V. D. incidence of 40 per cent (22). At 
Jamshedpur (23) of 37,000 employees, a total of 4438 reported for the 
treatment of V. D., in the 5 years period 1944-48 an overall rate of 2.39% 
although the number of cases reporting annually fell 50% in 1948 compar¬ 
ed to 1944. In this essentially industrial town, syphilis is predominant 
among the venereal diseases, while the proportion of males to females at¬ 
tending clinics is about 4:1 (24). A survey was recently undertaken of 
1795 employees of the Bhakra Dam Project at Nangal, Punjab (1). In this 
survey of a mixed group, predominantly from the Punjab, of varying eco¬ 
nomic levels, the positive serological rate was 5% and varied according to 
the occupation. In the skilled workers in workshops and transport offices, 
artisans and mechanics, of whom about 500 were examined, it was low, 
and little infectious syphilis was unearthed in the whole Survey, being in 
marked contrast to other findings in Himachal Pradesh (24). 

Discussion 

Sufficient data now exists to suggest that in the larger cities of India 
venereal disease prevalence is high, reaching around 5.7 % of the popula¬ 
tion for syphilis alone. The problem in rural areas is not defined, but the 
hill tracts, extending from Kashmir in the West to Assam in the East, 
appear to have an alarmingly high prevalence of syphilis. 

Measures for combating the disease vary. Only one state in the 
Union has a full time officer in charge of V.D. Control activities, and by 
far the best programme exists in this state, integrating official and non¬ 
official activities in the general programme. In those states where medi¬ 
cal and public health services have separate administrative arrangements, 
lack of coordination occurs due to the dual control of disease entities, 
syphilis and yaws. Measures for combating these diseases in the main 
exist in clinics, which have high clinic loads, lack trained personnel, diagnos¬ 
tic and treatment facilities, use mainly arsenicals, bismuth and sulphonamides 
for treatment, and undertake little or no public health measures such as 
epidemiological investigations, patient education, and case finding activities. 
The number of infections occurring annually indicate that the reservoirs 
of infection are large. Syphilis as the responsible factor in groups suffer¬ 
ing from cardiac or neurological disorders, confirms what is commonly 
felt, viz: less than 5%of cases treated with arsenic-bismuth schedules com¬ 
plete even minimal treatment. In many instances financial provision that 
is made could be far better employed e.g. in replacing expenditure on heavy 
metals with penicillin preparations, thus reducing clinic load, costs of hos¬ 
pitalisation, completion of adequate therapy by 90 per cent instead of the 
present 5 per cent, with consequent reduction in cardiac and neurological 
complicated cases. This would appear to be due to lack of proper advice 
and supervision, as wherever such advice was given during personal visits 
by the writer, no difficulty has been encountered to the “switch over” to 
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modern drugs. Even where official and non-official community organisa¬ 
tions exist, there is lacking effective coordination directed-towards a single, 
effective programme. Although it is known that private practitoners 
play an important role in V.D. control, through the treatment of cases, 
few attempts have been made to obtain the co-operation of this body, 
either through training, provision of free serological and laboratory exa¬ 
minations or free consultation and advice. 

Where serological facilities exist, again a heavy load from routine 
performance, and the use of techniques requiring more personnel equip¬ 
ment ad space, reduce efficiency. A recent survey (26) indicates that not 
more than seven laboratories in India undertake more than 100 routine 
serological tests per week. No state provides free tests for practitioners, 
and fees for the same tests vary, from Rs. 32/- per test in Central Govern¬ 
ment institutions, to Rs. 3/- per test. 

Although many laboratories follow the same techniques of serolo¬ 
gical performance, very little inter-laboratory checks occur, even in the 
same city. Where private laboratories function, no facilities exist for 
supply of standard antigens from central sources, nor is any supervision 
of their work possible. 

The curriculum of medical schools varies concerning the teaching 
aspects, along with that of dermatological lesions, and the short time 
available for students is solely occupied with this aspect. What requires 
to be emphasised is the public health nature of the problem. While it is 
of interest to argue about the exact dermatologic group into which a skin 
lesion of syphilis occurs, it is equally important for the student to be made 
to realise that the disease was contracted from an individual suffering from 
the disease, and has probably been transmitted to another and that it is 
necessary for this aspect to be investigated with equal care, the patient’s 
co-operation enlisted to obtain such information, and efforts be made to 
examine and treat, if necessary, such contacts, if the chain of infection is 
to be broken. 

Recommendations 

The following would appear desirable for consideration: 

(1) The appointment of a full time officer in each State, and in the 
Central Health Services for V. D. Control Activities. In some states they 
may consider the possibilities of even nominating a medical officer to ad¬ 
vise the Government concerned, permitting him to continue working in 
his usual capacity, though this is less satisfactory. 

(2) The placing of the V. D. Control activities, together with con¬ 
trol of yaws or other treponemal diseases, under the Health Department 
in those states where separate medical and health activities exist, and in any 
case attempting closer coordination between clinics and public health 
activities. 

(3) The augmenting of clinic staff through appointment, wherever 
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possible, of trained social workers, male and female, to expand casefind¬ 
ing activities of clinics. 

(4) The urgent initiation of one post-graduate training centre to 
serve the country. The upgrading committee of the Government of India 
has already selected the V. D. Clinic of the Madras General Hospital for 
this purpose, and steps to ensure staff and equipment are urgent. 

(5) The introduction of V. D. control, on a proper basis through 
actual demonstration as well as didactic teaching in the curriculum of 
the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health and other training 
centres for public health workers. This will ensure that all public health 
officers have a proper orientation on V. D. Control. With the initiation 
of (4) and (5), public health officers will have an opportunity to “specialise” 
in V. D. Control activities. 

(6) The improvement of teaching methods for undergraduates. 
There are many V.D. Control activities that can be used as example of the 
practical application of general public health principles, e.g. Epidemiology. 

(7) The replacement of arsenicals with modem penicillin prepa¬ 
rations in the treatment of early syphilis, and financial provision for the 
purchase of this antibiotic in adequate quantity. 

(8) Pending self-sufficiency of pencillin supplies through local manu¬ 
facture, the liberalisation of import facilities and further measures such as 
reduction of duty, if any, on this essential drug when used by medical ins¬ 
titutions. 

(9) The setting up of an Advisory Body to assist in ensuring com¬ 
parable serological performances in main laboratories in the country. 
The Indian Council of Medical Research would be best fitted to serve this 
function. 

(10) Recommending free tests to private practitioners by state ins¬ 
titutions, or lessening fees for serological examinations. All pregnant 
women whether under private or state medical care should be entitled to 
a free serological examination. 

(11) The provision of standard antigen at special rates from state 
institutions to private laboratories, to obtain co-operation as well as main¬ 
tain a high standard of technical performance. 

(12) Adequate training in simpler laboratory techniques of labo¬ 
ratory technicians, to enable them to undertake routine tests, thus reducing 
the load on large institutions, who should be serving in a consultative or 
“reference” capacity. 

(13) Assistance in the form of grants-in-aid be offered to those 
states willing to initiate a programme on approved technical lines, for the 
establishment, including staffing, equipping, supplying and accommodat¬ 
ing of one model clinic in each state, to serve as the nucleus for training 
of medical and paramedical personnel. 
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APPENDIX-V 

STATEMENT SHOWING PLACES VISITED 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 



Details of Tours of the Members of the Committee as a whole 
(IndiTidual Tours are also shown) 


S. No. 

Date 

State 

Town 

1. 

1955 February 21-24 

Bombay 

Bombay 

25-26 


Poona 

27 


Sholapur 

28 


Bijapur 

2. 

March 3-5 

Saurashtra 

Rajkot 

6 


Junagadh 

7-8 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

9-10 

tt 

Baroda 

11-12 


Sural 

3. 

„ March 21-22 

Hyderabad-Deccan Hyderabad 



Secunderabad 

23 

99 

Raichur 

24-25 

Madras 

Madras 

26 

Pondicherry 

Pondicherry 

27 

Madras 

Kancheepuram 

28 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

30 

Madras 

Madras 

„ April 1-2 

Bombay 

Hubli 

3 

99 

Dharwar 

4 

99 

Ankila 

5-6 

99 

Karwar 

4. 

„ April 21-24 

West Bengal 

Calcutta 

25 

Orissa 

Bhuvaneshwar 

26 

99 

Cuttack 

27 

99 

Puri 

28 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

29-30 

9* 

Darjeeling 

„ May 1 

99 

Kalimpong 

2 

99 

Silchar 

3 

Assam 

Gauhati 

5 

99 

Nowgong 

6, 7.8 

99 

Shillong 

9 

West Bengal 

Calcutta 

5. „ June 26-27 

Uttar Pradesh 

Lucknow 

28 

99 

Kanpur 

29-30 

99 

Banaras 

„ July 1-2 

99 

Gorakhpore 

3 

99 

Lucknow 

4-5 

99 

Hardwar 



Dehradun 
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6 

Delhi 

Delhi 

7-8 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

9-10-11 

Ajmer 

Ajmer 

12 

Uttar Pradesh 

Agra 

12-13 


Etawah 

14-15 

Bihar 

Patna 

16 


Muzaflfarpur 

17-18 

Bihar 

Gaya 

20-21 

Andhra 

Vishakapatnam 

22 

tt 

Elluru 

23 


Rajahmundary 

24 

» 

Bezwada 

25 

99 

Guntur 

26 

if 

Tenali 

28-29 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

Hyderabad 

1955 August 8-9 

Madhya Pradesh 

Raipur 

10-11-12 

99 

Nagpur 

13 

Bhopal 

Bhopal 

14 

Madhya Bharat 

Indore 

15 

99 

Ujjain 

16 

Bhopal 

Bhopal 

16 

Madhya Bharat 

Gwalior 

17 

Delhi 

Delhi 

18 

East Punjab 

Jullundur 

19-20 

99 

Amritsar 

20-21 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Jammu 

22-23-24 

99 

Srinagar 

25 

Delhi 

Delhi 

26-27 

Himachal Pradesh 

Simla 

28-29 

PEPSU 

Patiala 

1955 Sept. 12-13-14-15 

Travancore-Cochin 

Trivandrum 


99 

Cochin 

16-17 

Coorg 

Coorg 

Tours done by Members of the Comndttee individually 

Jabalpore, Akola, Amaravati, Rewa, Pandarpur, Agra and Meerut, 


Detailed tour coalfields and jute areas of Bengal and Dears and detailed 
study the States of Madras. Andhra and Mysore was also undertaken. 
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